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3 Torrcs suggested for discussion in this Journal, 
though not intended to exclude any others which correspon- 
dents may prefer: 

School and District Libraries. 

The best form of a School Register. 

Normal Schools. 

Graded Schools in Rural Districts. 

School Apparatus. 

The teaching of Definitions. 

The Heating and Ventilating of school rooms. 

Daily preparation by Teacher for his school room duties. 

The propriety of State Teachers’ Certificates, 

The best means of improving District Supervision. 











Epvucationat Departments have been lately open- 
ed by the 


Westmoreland Intelligencer, Greensburg. 
Independent, Indiana. 

Young American, New Brighton, Beaver co. 
Independent Press, W illiamsport. 
Bradford Reporter, Towanda. 


American Citizen, Franklin, Venango co. 





Berss Co.: Itis understood that a large num- 
ber of good teachers will meet with encouragement 
in Berks co. In fact good teachers are everywhere 


in demand. 

L. Dieffen- 
bach, Esq., is at work in the right way. Rent he 
address of the Directors to the citizens of Lock 
Haven. Clinton county will soon have a model set 
of schools worthy of copying. 


Berks co. Tracuers’ Scuoo.: Superintendent 
Good and Professor Lee are about opening a Teach- 
ers School in Reading, of the right kin Teach 
the Teachers, is now the work to be done. See ad- 
vertisement in the advertising columns. 


Mittersvitte Normat Scuoo.: We understand 
that arrangements have been perfected to open this 


Loox Haven: Our old friend, Henry 


Institute as a permanent Normal School, sometime 
during the coming fall. The building is to be great- 
ly enlarged, and made in every 
object. 


suitable to the 
the Principal, 


Professor Stoddard is to 





Meeting of the State Teachers’ Association. 


The regular semi-annual meeting of the “‘ State Teachers’ 
Association of Pennsylvania,” will be held at the city of 
Pittsburg, in the Hall of the 34 Ward School Building, on 
TueEspay, the 7th of Aveust, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

It is earnestly desired that the attendance of Teachers 
and Superintendents be large, that the interests of education 
may receive a fresh impetus in our State. 

The following subjects will be reported upon by commit- 
tees previously appointed: 

1. Working of the Public Schools of Philadelphia. 

2. The power and influence of the study of mathematics 
in disciplining the mind. 

High Schools, their influence and object. 
School Discipline. 
Examination of Teachers. 
. Union graded schools in town. 
Development of the muscles. 
Development of the intellect. 
. Development of the moral faculties. 

10. Development of the religious faculties. 

The reports will be followed by discussions of the sub- 
jects, by the members of the Association. 

A. M. GOW, Cho. Ex. Com. 
Washington, Pa. June 26, 1855. 


Ex. Com. 8S. T. Assocratron will meet at the St. Charles 
Hotel, Pittsburg, on Tuesday morning, at 8 o’elock, for the 
purpose of preparing business for the sessions of the Asso- 
ciation. A. M. Gow, Chm. 


Pennssytvania State Teacuers’ AssocraTion—Ex- 
cursion TickETs.—The Canal Commissioners and the au- 
thorities of the Pennsylvania Railroad, the Harrisburg and 
Lancaster Railroad, and of the Reading Railroad Companies, 
have ted the members of the above Association the 
usual Excursion Tickets, at reduced price, (about one-half,) 
on cep mew Rowe preys of membership, signed by W. V. 
Davis, President of the Association :—The privilege to con- 
tinue from the 3d to the 14th of August, both inclusive, 
and members to have the right to enter at any station on 
the roads, andin any train without exception. 

Persons desirous of attending the meeting at Pittsburg, 
on Tuesday, August 7th, will receive certificates of mem- 


SEPSIS MP we 


nearys 1 on application to W. V. Davis, Esq., Lancaster 
post office. Tuo. H. Burrowes, Ch’n Com. 
j July 25, 1855. 





Cuance or Post Orrice: Subscribers desiring 

to have their Journal sent to a different address, 
[must state their former, as well as their new Post 
Office. It is impossible to recollect the address of 
every subscriber; and to read over the whole list of 
the Journal to discover any one’s former address is 
out of the question. Hereafter no attention will 
be paid to requests of this kind, unless both the old 
and the new post offices are specified. 





with an able corps of assistants. 
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MERITORIOUS COUNTIES. 

In the June No. of this Journal there was an edi- 
torial headed “the juncture and its duties.” The 
object, among others, was to name certain counties, 
in which an improvement had been effected, or an 
existing improvement carried still farther on, in 
their educational condition, by the efforts of their 
efficient Co. Superintendents ; and to indicate to Di- 
rectors and all others, that it is only by the agency 
of effective Superintendents, with their whole time 
devoted to their duties, that the full value and results 
of the office can possibly be realized. It seemed to 
us that this object was plain and plainly set forth; 
but we learn in some few counties a misapprehension 
prevails, and complaint is made that they also were 
not named ; the counties of this class being those in 
which very considerable improvement had been 
made before the establishment of the office of Co. 
Superintendent and independently of all official aid. 

When we named the fourteen counties, in the list 
alluded to, nothing was farther from our mind than 
the idea of intimating that those were the only coun- 
ties in the State which had made great educational 
progress. In fact if that had been the object, the 
pumber might easily have been doubled and still 
several of great merit remain unineluded. The well 
informed reader will agree that, independently of 
and previously to the Superintendency, such coun- 
ties as Schuylkill, Susquehanna, Westmoreland, Indiana, 
Crawford, Lawrence and many others, had been 
aroused and pretty well organized, and were in the 
very best condition, as prepared ground for the la- 
bors of the new officers. But neither those nor any 
others of the same class in merit were named, the 
object being altogether different. 

It would be a matter of no great difficulty, to any 
one long observant of the great educational move- 
ment in the State, to make out a graduated list of 
all the counties, showing, with considerable accura- 
cy, the exact position, in educational rank, of each. 
But this is not ‘necessary, nor would its publication 
‘be prodactive of corresponding good. Counties 
there are, in which, owing to favorable local circum- 
stances, comparatively slight efforts have yielded 
rich results; in others'on the contrary, for want of sim- 
ilar facilitating local conditions, much greater la- 
bors have produced less fruit. To publish results 
of this kind could effect no good object, and might 
wound the feelings of some of the truest friends of 
education in the State, who have been laboring un- 
sustained and unrewarded, and from the mere love 
of the cause. 

With regard to the County Superintendency, the 
case was different. Thatis a public office, with au- 
thority and opportunity for good, in proportion to 
the duties imposed and the results reasonably ex- 


pected; andthe public have therefore a right to 
know the manner of its administration. 





STATE LIBRARY. 

The following circular to Editors, by Dr. Dewitt. 
the State Librarian, deserves and we hope will re- 
ceive the attention of all who love their State, and 
desire to see—that which has never yet been seen 
—a full, accurate and able History of Pennsylvania. 
Probably neither the time nor the man have yet ar- 
rived for this work; but the period foraccumulating 
materials is, beyond all question, fast passing away. 

If the treasures of this kind, now in private and 
it may be in careless keeping, be generally deposit- 
ed in the State library, and skilfully classed and 
catalogued—as they will be by the present Librari- 
an—the work, when it comes to be done, will not 
only be much more easily effected, but will be in- 
calculably increased in fulness, variety, and accuracy: 

PennsyLvania State Lisrary Rooms, 
Harrisburg, June 27, 1855. } 

Mr. Epiror—There are, doubtiess, in many fami- 
lies of our Commonwealth, Manuscript Letters, Pa- 
pers, and Public Documents, Printed Pamphlets 
and Books of old dates, containing much that illus- 
trates the character and habits of the early settlers 
of our country ;—disclosing names hitherto unknown 
to fame, that deserve to be held in remembrance ; 
—events that form important links in the chain of 
our History, yet unpublished, or but little known ;— 
and Facts and Incidents that will increase in inter- 
est with the lapse of time. These Manuscripts and 
Books, of little value to the possessor, but of great 
value to the public, are fast disappearing. At 
every house-cleaning, and every removal, many of 
them are destroyed, to get rid of the trouble of find- 
ing a place for them. 

The Pennsylvania State Library is the proper 
Depository for all such works. They will there be 
accessable to every individual who may come to the 
State government, and have the curiosity to look at 
them,—and they will be safely kept for the perusal 
and examination offuture Historians and Antiquar- 
ians. As the State Librarian, Iwouldtherefore, re- 
spectfully request all your subscribers who may 
read this note, to examine their Libraries, Chests 
and Cases, and those parts of their dwellings where 
such articles are usually kept; and if they find any 
Manuscript, or Pamphlet, or Book of the kind we 
have named, that they would be willing to part with, 
to send them by mail, or otherwise, addressed to the 
“State Librarian, Harrisburg, Pa.” Every work of 
this description will be thankfully acknowledged, put 
into permanent form and preserved with the utmost 
care in the Library. 

Authors and publishers are invited to deposit co- 
pies of their words in the State Library. They will 
remain here for the persual of future generations, 
and as the permanent record of their industry, learn- 
ing and genius. 

Ws. R. Dewirr, State Librarian. 


IMPROVED MODES OF TEACHING. 


“T see by a perusal of the Journal, that your Co. 
Superintendent, Wickersham, is moving in the cause 
with great energy, and is no doubt doing much 
good ; but it is equally certain that the idea is be- 
coming too prevalent, that ‘ the student has nothing 
todo but to listen, while the teacher does the 
thinking and talking.’ Now, this pouring in process, 
never did make a scholar, nor will it ever do it,— 
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The only rational system of education, is that which 
requires the student to examine for himself the na- 
ture of the problem under consideration, by pro- 
ceeding step by step, from the known to the un- 
known, till the conclusion is finally obtained, and 
the reason of each step, clearly comprehended.— 
‘There is no royal road to learning,’ and the idea 
that men may be educated by listening to a course 
of lectures, is preposterous.—Charlatans and moun- 
tebanks, may be made in this way ; but men capable 
of taking charge of our public schools, must be 
trained by a course of patient and persevering in- 
dustry.” 

The preceding is an extract from a private letter, 
but the subject to which it refers, is so well worthy 
of consideration that we take the liberty of making 
it the text of some remarks. 

We were ourselves educated under the old re- 
gime, and have watched with not a little distrust all 
departures from it, called or miscalled improvements. 
We have thought much upon the question, whether 
the explanatory method of teaching might not be 
carried too far—whether, if the path of knowledge 
be smoothed for the pupil, and all obstructions re- 
moved, it would not induce a loose habit of study 
and superficial acquirements, the very reverse of 
good scholarship ; and, we have feared, not without 
reason, that the tendency of modern modes of teach- 
ing was in that direction. The reader will under- 
stand our views more fully after reading the address 
at the close of this number. We are not, however, 
so wedded to old modes of teaching as to suppose 
that there can be no improvements. We readily 
admit that there canand should be. The old meth- 
od of studying Arithmetic, for example, was, for 
each pupil to work by himself, solving his problems 
as they occurred in the text-book, aided by the rule, 
the ready-worked example, and, in case of need, the 
teacher; until the book had been gone over, and 
his Arithmetical education completed. This was 
called learning Arithmetic; whereas, the majority, 
thus taught, probably did not understand the prin- 
ciple involved in a single question, much less were 
they able to give a satisfactory demonstration of it. 
There may be those who consider this, teaching, but 
it certainly, to say the least, can neither impart any 
useful knowledge of the subject nor fully develop 
the intellect. 

To remedy the defects of this process, the improv- 
ed modern method requires on the part of the pupil. 


‘Ist, the thorough study of the subject, not of the 


text-book, and 2d, a rigid demonstration of every 
principle, on the blackboard. This necessarily con- 
fers a knowledge of the principle involved, and the 
demonstration tends to fix that knowledge in the 
mind. A pupil mast also think much more closely 
about a question, to demonstrate it in a class, than 
merely to solve it at his seat, ed 

This same process can be applied to all studies, 


requiring from the pupil, instead of the loose 





method of committing lessons and solving questions, a 
more strict, close, and accurate analysis. Few will 
now deny the value or efficiency of this change.— 
The only change we deprecate is that which should 
relax the rigor of study by exempting the pupil’s 
mind from effort. Hard thinking alone can make 
good scholars. 

In a visit to the Normal Institute, recently closed, 
at Millersville, where the instructors professed to 
teach by improved methods, we purposely watched 
the mode of conducting the recitations, and made 
inquiries as to the amount of study required, in or- 
der, if possible, to settle this question, so far as re- 
lates to that and similar institutions. 

Our settled but cautiously founded conviction is, 
that while the methods of teaching there were quite 
different from those to which we were accustomed, 
they required thorough preparation and hard study. 
The teachers were exact and critical, and the hard, 
mental drill to which each pupil was subjected, 
could not fail in making thinkers. 

Regular lessons were assigned, as in other schools, 
in each branch of study ; and as each student spent 
about six hours a day in the recitation of prepared 
lessons, the task of preparation was not a light one. 

The time allotted for the recitation was not con- 
sumed by the teachers in explanations and lecturing; 
but each student had his knowledge of the subject 
tested by well-directed questions ; and, as accurate 
demonstrations of every principle were required, he 
was compelled not only to know, but be able to tell 
what he knew. 

Explanations were, of course, sometimes given, 
but there seemed rather an unusual degree of reluc- 
tance, on the part of the teachers, to enter upon an 
explanation until the ingenuity of the class had been 
taxed to the utmost, and all expedients of leading 
them,from what they knew to deduce that which they 
wished to know, had failed; and, frequently, ques- 
tions were left over to the next recitation for further 
investigation. There was, however, a series of lec- 
tures upon several branches of study, which the want 
of time prevented from being included in the regu- 
lar list of studies, and to which it seemed important 
some attention should be paid. 

We are willing frankly to acknowledge that our 
fears in regard to the tendency of the new modes of 
teaching, so far as Millersville is concerned, have 
been removed. 

We willeven say that, as practiced there, the new 
methods are, so far as we are able to decide, the 
right methods : blending as they do, by a hard sys- 
tematic course of effetf, the culture both of memory 
and thought. Whether they are equally so, in ge- 
neral, it will require further observation to deter- 
mine. We go for progress, but it must be prog- 
ress in the right direction. That the old methods 
of teaching were sadly defective we have long known 
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and deeply lamented. That there are better meth- 
ods we have also believed and have now seen demon- 
strated. To teachers, therefore, who are ready for 
a change, we say, go on; but be careful to avoid the 
great danger—the injurious practice of doing that 
for pupils which, it is necessary, in order to develop 
properly their mental powers, they should do for 
themselves. 





Tur Amertcan Jovrnat or Epvcation anp Cot- 
Leck Review: Edited by Absalom Peters, D. D., and 
Henry Barnard, LL, D. To be published monthly 
and each number to contain 8) pages. Price $3 a 
year in advance. Communications to be addressed 
to the editors, or to the title of the work, at 348 
Broadway, New York.. 

We have not space for the Prospectus of this 
proposed periodical. But it may be briefly stated 
that the object is to make it a medium of communi- 
eation for the friends of education and especially 
for those in colieges and the higher institutions, 
throughout North America. Its advent excites 
mingled feelings. 

We regret exceedingly the withdrawal of Mr. 
Barnard, at the present time, from the proper sphere 
of his usefalness—that of the Common School.— 
True, the design seems to be to include the interests 
of that class of institutions among the great objects 
of the American Journal. But we have so seldom 
seen good result from its union with what are called 
the higher literary institutions, in educational plans, 
that we fear even his abilities will fail in controlling 
the jarring elements into concordant or useful ope- 
ration. 

We doubt the power of any one, at the present 
time, to bring down—so to speak—the feelings of 
the colleges to the level of the broad common school 
effort. A judicial blindness seems to afflict nearly 
all connected with those institutions. Certain it is 
that most of them do not perceive, or, which is the 
same thing, do not show bytheir co-operation, that 
they are aware that their best interests—their very 
continued existence in fact—depends on the success 
of the system devised for the rudimentary instruc- 
tion of the great mass. On the contrary, as if the 
object of the two classes of schools were antagonis- 
tic, every effort made for the benefit of the one is 
attempted to be wielded for that of the other.— 
The American Association for the Advancement of 
Education, out of which most probably the Ameri- 
can Journal mainly grows, is itself an instance. It 
was called into existence expressly to promote the 
cause of public or common education. It soon be- 
came filled by Professors ; and he who now resorts 
to the pages of its proceedings for light on our pub- 
lic systems of clementafy instruction will probably 
be disappointed. Finished lectures, labored essays 
and other papers of a high order of merit, he‘will 
find, but little will be met to shed light on the dif- 





ficult path of him who toils in the rural common 
school district, or who labors for the wasting myri- 
ads of youth in our large towns. And now, again, 
this very same influence takes from the common 
school field, just white to the harvest, its best la- 
borer. 

We feel, however,—and this is the only consola- 
tion in the case—that wherever such men are, they 
cannot but attempt good. This attempt will fail in 
effecting all or even most of what they expect, un- 
til the whole college feeling of the land shall be 
changed and the generous reunion of effort they no 
doubt desire, take place. But, in the meantime, 
they will be working for the great cause, though 
with less result than in their former sphere ; and 
they will, at least, constitute that band of martyrs, 
whose wasted éffort, in this age of bloodless refotm, 
shall become the seed of that liberal, comprehensive, 
and united system of education which the country 
demands, 

In hazarding these remarks, it is proper to disa- 
vow all hostility to collegiate instruction. We 
would be most ungratefal and untrue to the cause 
of sound education did we entertain such a feeling. 
That which we decry and denounce is the opposi- 
tion towards, or the disregard of, the common school 
effort which actuates so many college Professors.— 
If they do not soon open their eyes to the true con- 
dition of the country, they may, and that at no dis- 
tant day, open them upon a class of common school 
institutions of a grade which will either leave them 
without students, or compel them toa nearer ap- 
proach to the true collegiate rank, than most of 
them have yet attained. 

In the meantime, we wish all proper success to the 
American Journal, 





PUBLIC NIGHT SCHOOLS. 


The summer is rapidly wearing away and the sea- 
son approaching, when the neglected and unemploy- 
ed youth of the large towns are to be, or at least 
should be, gathered together in their night schools. 
The time is, therefore, fitting for this subject. A num- 
ber of general remarks suggest themselves : 

In the first place, the establishment of night 
schools, wherever there are sufficient numbers of 
young persons needing their aid, is as much the du- 
ty of Directors, as that of day schools. No special 
law is needed. The school Jaw does not prescribe 
the hour when the schools shall be opened nor the 
number of hours during which they shall be open. 
Custom, it is true, fixes the period somewhere be- 
tween the hours of 8 A. M.and5 P.M. But this 
custom may be departed from, at the descretion of 
the Directors and to suit the wants of the pupils.— 
There is neither law nor reason to support the idea 
that a boy or girl, whom necessity compels to labor 
during the day for daily bread, shall, therefore, 
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grow up in ignorance—a curse to self and a burthen 
on the public. On the contrary, the law is only 
rightly administered and the dictates of sound rea- 
son satisfied, when as full opportunities for improve- 
ment are presented to children thus circumstanced, 
as their necessities will permit them to enjoy. 

No Board of Directors should, however, minister 
to the greed of parents by establishing night-schools 
for the children of such as can afford to send them 
to school in day time. This would not only be a per- 
version of the law but injurious to the youth thus 
overworked, The rule, therefore, should be,that none 
shall be admitted except on clear showing, that 
their condition is'such as totally to preclude attend 
ance in the day schools. 


Another general remark is, that night-schools are 
not only promotive of the culture of the youth ofa 
town, but are amongst its most efficient police reg- 
ulations. The difference between the condition of 
the streets, as to quiet and order, on nights when 
the schools are open and those when they are clos- 
ed, is such as to attract the attention of the most 
careless observer. Were there no other argument 
in their favor, than this, it should cause them to be 
generally established in all large towns. Not only 
is there thus a large positive amount of evil pre- 
vented, but the state of order and obedience in 
which the pupils are retained for hours, night after 
night, cannot but have a strong tendency towards 
the confirming of order and obedience into most 
valuable life-long habits. 

A gain, it is remarkable that the very same mass 
of youth, whose withdrawal from the street, so 
much promotes the quiet and order of the town, 
constitute the most orderly of all schools. Many 
a turbulent unruly day-school have we seen; but 
we have yet to enter the first night-school which 
did not favorably compare with the most orderly- 
day-school we ever examined; while the few cases 
of insubordination met with in night-schools—and 
they have been very few indeed—always gave way 
to mild and firm treatment, and with far less difficul- 
ty than in similar cases in day-schools. 

From these remarks on the outward effects and 
the order of night-schools, it must not be concluded 
that they are less promotive of progress in study 
than other schools. The reverse, probably, is the 
case, It is not of course, intimated that every pu- 
pil of every night-school makes rapid and great pro- 
gress. Some will never learn. Butitis asserted, with- 
out fear of successful contradiction, that the gene- 
ral amount and average of acquirement in a well 
regulated properly taught night-school, will, for the 
number of hours devoted to study, compare most 
favorably with those of any other kind of school. 
In addition to this, in every school of this kind in- 
stances of remarkable progress are seen, which are 





well worth their whole cost and trouble. These ef- 
fects are, probably, owing to the maturer age of the 
pupils, and to their sense of their own deficiencies. 

It might be supposed that after the first season, 
when the novelty has worn off, a night-school will 
cease to attract pupils. This is by no means the 
case. It is true that, during the first week of every 
school of this kind, a number will attend, who soon 
fall off and are seen in their seats no more. But, 
contrasting successive seasons with each other, the 
experience is that the concourse of pupils increas- 
es; and that, year after year, a demand is made for 
higher instruction. These two fact. seem to show 
the estimate of these schools in the minds of their 
pupils. 

It is a remarkable fact that the attendance in the 
male schools of this class is better and more regu- 
lar than that in the female. Towards mid-winter 
and thence on till the close of the term, the female 
schools fall off very largely in attendance. This is 
said to be owing, mainly, to the frequent holding of 
evening religious meetings at that season. If so, 
does this not present the grave question to pastors, 
whether such arrangement should not be made as 
may prevent this needless and injurious conflict be- 
tween duties, which ought never to interfere with 
each other? 


In conclusion it may be stated that, from the mid- 
dle of October to the middle of March, seems to 
be about the term which the state of the seasons 
and the necessities of labor have fixed for the dura- 
tion of the public night school. 


Tur AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
or Epvucation will hold its sixth annual mecting 
in the chapel of the New-York University, on 
the 28th, (Tuesday,) 29th, 30th, and 31st of August 
1855. The Introductory Address will be given by 
Aexanper Datias Bacus, LL.D., the retiring Pre- 
sident. 

The following gentlemen have engaged to address 
the Association : 


Rt. Rev. Horatio Porrer, Albany. 

Dr. Tappan, President of the University of Michi- 
gan. 

Rev. Cuartes Brooks, Boston. 

Prof, Fenton, of Harvard University. 

Rev. T. V. Moore, Richmond, Va. 

Rev. Dr. Huntinepon, Boston, Mass. 

Prof. Tayvier Lewis, of Union College, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

Lieut. Macvry, Washington. 

Rev. Dr. Provprit, of Rutgers College. 

Prof. Harr, Principal of Philadelphia H. School. 

Rev. E. B. Huntineton, Stamford, Conn. 

Prof. F. A. P. Barnarp, University of Missis- 


sippl. f 
ev. Gornam D, Assort, Spingler Institute, New 
York. 

Prof. H. J. Axperson, New York. 
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Book Notices, 


Tower’s Series or Reapers: First, Second, Third, 
Fourth, Fifth and Sizth Readers, from the gradual 
Primer to the N. A. first class Reader. Publish- 
ed by Daniel Burgess & Co., 60 John street, New 
York. 

This series seems to begin with the right thing, in 
the right place, and at the right time ; distinct artic- 
ulation of the simple and compound sounds of the 
language being a prominent exercise from the first. 
All the books of the series seem also to form an 
easy and regular series—an object which is oftener 
professed than attained ; and the reading lessons and 
selections are entertaining, elevated and moral, both 
in matter and tone. 

Etements oF AstRONOMY, FOR ScHoois AND ACADE- 
mies: by John Brocklesby, A. M., 321 pages, 18mo. 
1855. Published by Farmer, Brace & Co., N. Y. 
This is one of the latest text-books on the science, 

and contains all the recent discoveries. It is embel- 

lished and aptly illustrated with numerous plates and 
diagrams. What we especially like in the author is 
his avowed purpose, which seems fully carried out in 
the work, not to curtail this noble service of its fair 
proportions, by belittling it down to the capacity 
of the very youthful mind and omitting everything 
beyond its grasp. All he attempts is, while he 
gives the whole science, to present it in such form 
and style as shall enable the faithful and capable stu- 





dent to comprehend and carry away its great truths. 


A TREATISE ON PNEUMATICS ; BEING THE Paysics oF 
Gases, IncLuDING Vapors: By Martin H. Boye, 
M. D., A. M., Professor in the Philadelphia High 


School. 128 pages, 12mo., 1855. E. C. & J. 
Biddle, Philadelphia. 

This brief treatise contains a full description of 
Air Pumps, Barometers, Hygrometers, and other Me- 
teorvlogical instruments, with the principles on which 
they act and the modes of using them; and forms a 
brief, systematic, but lucid and satisfactory work, on a 
subject of growing interest and importance. No 
teacher, or person desirous of comprehending and 
being able to explain the laws of nature involved in 
the use of meteorological instruments,] should be 
without it. 

Wextp’s Eneiisu Grammar ; a new edition ; publish- 
ed by Sower & Barnes, Philadelphia, 1854. 

The stereotype plates of this work having become 
worn out, the author (Allen H. Weld, A. M.,) has 
taken the opportunity of revising it thoroughly and 
greatly improving it. Those who before admired and 
used the work, will now find it still more worthy of 
their favor. 

Scnotars’ Erymo.oeicat Sretiine Book: By Sam. 
uel R. Gummere, 156 pages. Uriah Hunt & Son, 
Philadelphia, 1855. 

Thisis one of that large class of spelling books which 
the demand of the age for instruction in the origin 
and derivative meaning, as well as the sound and or- 





thography of words, has brought into existence. It 
compares well with any of itsclass. Asa mere spell- 
ing book its contents are well and systematically ar- 
ranged ; and in the etymological part, without pre- 
tending to be thorough, it presents much useful and 
intelligible information. 

First Lessons In Grocrapny : by James Monteith, 

62 pages. A. 8S. Barnes & Co., New York, 1855. 
Yourn’s Manuat or Geocrarny; by the same au- 

thor and publisher, 171 pages. 

These books are beautifully executed in a mechan- 
ical point of view, and their contents are up with the 
latest discoveries and improvements in the science. 
In connexion with the “ advanced Geography,” which 
we have not seen, they will form a full series called 
the “ National Geographical series.” A very con- 
siderable sprinkling of historical and astronomical 
information in the second work adds largely to its 
value. ‘This series merits the candid examination of 
all teachers, 
—_—_—_—_—_— 











Official. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
HARRIsBuURG, Aug., 1855, 
Monthly Decisions. 


1. Directors not superseded by County Superintendent : 
The creation of the office of County Superintendent 
was to aid Directors, and not to release them from 
the performance of any duty enjoined upon them by 
the School law. Instead of causing Directors to 
rest upon their oars, and leave every thing to the 
Superintendent, who has enough to do without en- 
croaching upon the jurisdiction of Directors, it 
should the rather arouse them to increased energy 
and efficiency, and induce them to curdially unite 
with him in mutual efforts for the improvement of 
the Schools, and the promotion of the cause of edu- 
cation. 

2. Fuel, repairs, &c: Directors are not prohib- 
ited from employing some one in the vicinity of each 
School house. as their agent, to take care of the 
house, provide fuel, and attend to the incidental re- 
pairs. It is often manifestly impossible for Direc- 
tors to take charge of minor details of this descrip- 
tion,in person, particularly in large Districts. Hence 
they are at liberty, when necessary, to select agents 
for these purposes, who should, however, be held to 
a strict accountability. 

3. Lands cannot be taken for School houses, without 
owner’s consent: When the citizens of a District 
refuse to either sell, lease or donate lands on which 
to erect a School house, the Directors are without 
remedy. They have no legal power to enter upon 
lands, against the consent of the owner, for the pur- 
pose of erecting a School house, in the manner that 
railroad and canal companies take land for theircor- 
porate purposes. 

4. Collector's rights to sue for tax: In all cases 
where taxes are due and unpaid to the collector of 
School tax, after the expiration of his warrant, when 
such collector has not been legally exonerated 
therefrom, every such collector, his exeentors, ad- 
ministrators or any of them, has full right and pow- 
er to sue for and recover the same with interest 
thereon, after the expiration of his warrant afore- 
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said, from all and every person and persons, bodies 
politic and corporate, owing the same, as other debts 
of like amount are now by law recoverable, 

5. Collectors must give security as such: Under 
the 32d section of the School law of 1854, whoever 
is appointed collector of School tax—whether he be 
the treasurer, constable, or some third person— 
should furnish security as collector. The official 
bond of the treasurer or constable as such, does not 
cover the liabilities of collector. 

6. Who exempt fromarrest: A collector of School 
tax has no legal authority to arrest or imprison for 
non payment of such tax, any female or infant, (per- 
son under age) or person found by inquest to be of 
unsound mind. 

7. When widowers taxable as single freeman: When 
widowers have no occupation or calling, they are li- 
able te be taxed fifty cents, as single freemen, but 
not otherwise. 

8. Directors not to call on assessors for copy of valu- 
ation: It is the exclusive duty of the county com- 
missioners to furnish Directors a copy of the last 
adjusted valuation, and the latter cannot receive it 
pas any other source, or pay assessors for acopy 
thereof. 


9. School Apparatus: Persons of all ages, and 
especially children, learn and understand much 
more perfectly and permanently what they see, than 
what they acquire in any other way. The moreex- 
tensively, therefore, black-boards, maps, charts, mod- 
els, globes, &c., are used in a School by a compe- 
tent Teacher, the more attractive and successful will 
be the School. These appliances are of vast impor- 
tance tothe efficient Teacher and the progress of 
the Pupils. Though there is no reyal road to know- 
ledge, there is a natural road to it; and the more 
the nature of things is exhibited in the course of 
teaching, the more rapid and thorough willbe the 
progress of the Pupil. It is therefore the earnest 
advice and injunction of the Department, that Di- 
rectors make timely and adequate provision for the 
Schoolsin this respect. It is manifestly within the 
general line of their duty, as well as the express 
= of the second division of the 23d section of 
the law. 


10. Female Teachers: Academies and Semina- 
ries, in various parts of the State, every year turn ont 
a large number of intelligent females, many of whom 
have been educated, expressly for Teachers. These 
seek employment in our Common Schools, under the 
very influence that induces young men to seek other 
employments, in preference to teaching—that is, 
the pay is better than most females can get in any 
other employment of equal respectability. These 
already form a large and important class of Teach- 
ers, and the number is constantly increasing, and if 
properly encouraged they will soon exercise a ben- 
eficial influence upon the system. Directors can 
seldom do better than employ a well educated and 
experienced female Teacher. The greater purity 
of character, the higher moral and religious stand- 
ard, so truly the characteristic of the sex, will ever 
constitute a powerful recommendation in her favor, 
and + eg for her the respect and obedience of her 
Pupils. / 

11. Constable, only, compelled to serve as Collector: 
According tothe terms of the 12th section of the 
Supplement, the constable of the District is the 
only person who can be compelled to serve as col- 
lector of School tax, under the penalty of fifty dol- 
lars, imposed by the proviso to the 3lst section of 
the law 1854. 





To Superintendents. . 

Correspondence, suggestions, §c. In their correspon- 

dence with the Department, Superintendents fre- 
quently apologize for making suggestions and pro- 
posing modifications of the forms, plans, policy, &c. 
of the Department. The system is entitled to the 
practical benefits of the experience and opinions of 
every officer connected with it, and the Department 
would regret that Superintendents should be other- 
wise than frank and unreserved in the communica- 
tion of any proposition they might deem it advisable 
to present, whether it should ultimately harmonize 
with the views of the Department and be adopted, 
ornot. The creation of the County Superintendency, 
was designed to aid the Department as well as Di- 
rectors and Teachers, in the administration of the 
system ; and this design would be measurably frus- 
trated, if Superintendents would unnecessarily “hide 
their light under a bushel.” The helm must, of 
course, be in the hands of the Department, where the 
main resposibility rests : but while there is no desire 
to shrink from the arduous guidance devolved upon 
it, neither, it is hoped, is there any disposition to ig- 
nore, or repel, the valuable body of laborers in the 
field, furnished by the law for its assistance, and on 
which it must rely for the accomplishment of many 
important results, that could not otherwise be at- 
tained. 

.. Note Books, again: The Note Books mentioned in 
the July No. will be prepared and furnished to Su- 
perintendents gratis, at the earliest practicable mo- 
ment; and the statistical matter for which they are 
intended, it is expected will be gathered during the 
coming year, as circumstances may permit, not to be 
incorporated in annual reports, but to be accessible 
to the Department in the hands of Superintendents, 
or deposited in its archives, for more convenient re- 
ference and analysis. The views of the Department 
on this point, will be further developed hereafter.— 
There is a great work to be done in the coming two 
years, before the expiration of the first term of the 
Superintendency, and with no wish to be exacting, 
yet in view of the grave importance of the enterprise, 
and the still dubious and unsettled state of public 
opinion, the Department cannot, dare not, spare 
either its own immediate working forces, or the in- 
dispensable agents in each county, on whom the 
heaviest burden, in the very nature of things, must 
rest. 

Annual and District Reports: Wherever the com- 
letion of the Tabular Statement is not indispensa- 
le to the Superintendent’s own report, the latter 

may be transmitted to the Department in advance 
of the former. It is particularly requested that the 
name of every District which has not sent in its re- 
port to the County Superintendent by the 10th ot 
August, should be transmitted to the Department 
immediately after that date, in order that the De- 
partment may take suitable steps to enforce compli- 
ance with the law, on the part of Directors. 





To Directors. 


Teachers’ Institutes: It is to be regretted that in 
some portions of the State, Directors and others are 
indifferent, or hostile, to the formation of associations 
for the improvement of. Teachers in the duties of 
their profession, The great want of the system at 
this time, and one that is heavily felt throughout the 
State, is the want of a sufficient number of thorough- 
ly trained and experienced Teachers. ‘The State has 
thus far, unfortunately, neglected to make legislative 
provision for permanent Normal Schools, and this 
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neglect must be remedied, so far as possible, by vol- 

untary efforts on the part of Teachers for mutual im- 

rovement, in the way of Associations and Institutes. 

pee ap tone ap to organize such 
e 


tis the duty of suc! 
associations and chen of them. And it is 
due to them, and to the welfare of the schools, that 
Directors and Teachers and Parents cordially second 
their efforts for this pu The Department can- 
not too earnestly urge the importance and necessity 
of this line of policy. 


Union with other schools: The present law does not 
authorize school monies, or the State appropriation, 
to be applied to the support of any other than the 
common schools of the State. Originally, schools for 
the poor only were provided ; then large appropria- 
tions were made to Academies, and endowed and re- 
ligious schools sanctioned ; but at length, in 1854, the 
true foundation and starting point were reached, in 
establishing the common schools upon their inde- 
pendent basis, and providing more adequate machin- 
ery for their support and development. This is to be 
the direction of the common efforts hereafter. The 
system seeks no interference with other educational 
agencies, but owes its first and highest allegiance to 
itself; and it is the obvious and permanent duty of 
Directors to make the best use of every appliance the 
law furnishes, to build up and develop the common 
schools, within and of themselves, and free from da- 
maging alliance with other school enterprises. It 
would be contrary, therefore, to both the letter and 
spirit of the school law, for Directors to unite the 
common schools with Academies or Seminaries, un- 
less the latter will bring themselves strictly within 
the purview of the school law, and under the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction and control of Directors and the 
County Superintendent. 


District Reports—Correction: A mistake was made 
in the July No. in reference to the “ Cost of Instrue- 
tion,” which was caused by the writer not having a 
copy of the district report before him, while prepar- 
ing the official instructions for that month. The 
blunder was so obvious as to_ nullify its own harm, 
or it would have been immediately corrected in a pri- 
vate circular by mail. The “cost of instruction,” 
under the head of “Expenditures,” means simply the 
aggregate amount of Teachers wages. The “cost of 
teaching each scholar per month,” under the head 
of “ Scholars,” should be arrived at by dividing the 
average number of scholars in the district into the 
whole amount of Teachers wages and fuel and con- 
tingencies; and that was what was intended to be said 
in the July No. This gives only an approximation 
towards what seems to be the drift of the Report— 
which needs to be remodelled ;—but it is necessary 
that some uniform rule be established to prevent the 
confusion and diversity of practice that have hitherto 
prevailed on this point, The above directions are 
therefore given, though it is too late for them to be 
of much use for the past year. 


School Architecture: Obstacles which have proved 
to be insurmountable, and for which the Department 
is not responsible, have thus far phan. the is- 
suing of either the School Architecture, or the loose 
heets of plans and specifications heretofore promised. 
The latter will probably be out some time in the 
course of the present month, and as soon as it makes 
its appearance will be transmitted to Superintendents 
and Directors. The main work, it is hoped, will 
soon follow; but to prevent further disappointments 
no time will be again previously announced. 


School Law and Decisions: The last sheets of this 





or pee are in the printer’s hands, and it is now— 
uly 20th—so far advanced towards completion that 
it can, with certainty, be mailed to the Secretary of 
each Board, by the 2nd week in August at furthest. 

Pay of Superintendents: Some Directors divide 
the salary of the County Superintendent into four 
months—which is the shortest period the schools can 
be kept open under the law—and thus complain of 
the amount per day which is the result. This is all 
a mistake, and does great injustice to meritorious of- 
ficers; and besides, shows a very imperfect idea of 
the character and duties of the officer. The salary 
is for the whole year, and the duties are equally ex- 
tensive. There is much arduous labor to be perform- 
ed while the schools are in session, which is increased 
and rendered more difficult by being crowded into 
so limited a period ; but this is by no means all that 
is to be done. To say nothing of the time and labor 
devoted to the examination of the Teachers previous 
to the opening of the schools in the several districts, 
—the formation and care of Teachers’ Institutes, 
addresses and lectures on education, a heavy cor- 
fer wore with Districts and the Department, the 
gathering of statistical information, not furnished by 
the district reports, the collation and analysis of re- 
ports and certificates, the preparation of tabular 
statements and their own annual reports, the amica- 
ble adjustment of local difficulties, collecting and 
forwarding testimony on both sides, in disputes that 
can only be settled by the Department, and other 
miscellaneous duties, command the whcole time and 
services of Superintendents, in the larger counties, to 
the exclusion of other pursuits and means of liveli- 
hood, and not to the pecuniary gain of the incum- 
bent. In sucha county, for instance, as Berks, the 
office is not second, in labor and real importance, to 
that of President Judge, though the latter receives 
a much larger salary, with no more, if as much labor, 
and far less exposure and official expense. 

It is time that these facts should be taken into ac- 
count, for the labor, care and anxiety of Superinten- 
dents are greatly increased, and the efforts of the 
Department measurably frustrated, by the indiffer- 
ence and neglect of Directors, to say nothing of their 
hostility. It is to be hoped, therefore, that every 
class of officers will be induced to attend more punc- 
tually and thoroughly to their respective duties here- 
after. They will thus render that mutual aid which 
the whole scope of the law contemplates, and each 
will doubtless soon have less occasion to find fault 
with others. 

Issuing of Wanrants: It is proper to state, that 
no warrants for State appropriation are issued by 
the Department, except over the State Superinten- 
dent’s own proper signature. This will sufficiently 
account for the temporary delay, arising from his oc- 
casional absence from the seat of government, on 
other official business. 

Form of warrant to be issued to Collector of School 
Taz: The following is the correct form of warrant to 
be issued to the collector of school tax, under the pre- 
sent school laws. Directors will govern themselves 
accordingly. The warrant holds good for two years: 

County, 
District, } 
To C. D., Collector of . . . . district, in said county. 

These are to authorize and require you to demand 
and receive, of and from every person named in the 
annexed duplicate of school tax of said district, the 
sum wherewith such person stands charged ; and pay 
the same to E. F., Treasurer of the said School Dis- 
trict, and his successors in office, on or before the 
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... day of... next, at which time such abatement 
or allowance for mistakes or indigent persons, or oth- 
er exonerations, will be made by the of School 
Directors, as may appear just and reasonable; and 
on or before the..... day of..... next, you will 
pay into the hands of the said Treasurer the whole 
amount of the taxes ¢ and assessed in the an- 
nexed duplicate without further delay, except such 
sum as the said Directors may, in their discretion, ex- 
onerate you from. And if r= Ai shall neglect 
or refuse to make payment of the amount due by him 
for such tax within thirty days from the time of de- 
mand so made, it ehall be the duty of you, the collec- 
tor aforesaid, to levy such sum by distress and sale 
of the goods and chattels of such delinquent, giving 
ten days’ public notice of such sale, by written or 
prin vertisement, and rendering the surplus (if 
any there be,) to the owner in cash. And if goods 
and chattels sufficient to satisfy the same, with the 
costs, cannot be found, you are hereby authorized to 
take the ry bes such delinquent, and convey him to 
the jail of the proper county, to remain until the 
amount of such tax, together with the costs, shall 
be paid, or secured to be paid, or until he shall be 
otherwise discharged by due course of law. Provided, 
That nothing herein contained shall authorize the ar- 
rest or imprisonment for non-payment of any tax, of 
any female, or infant, or person found by inquisition 
to be of unsound mind. Hereof fail not. 





Countersigned: A—— B—.[L-s.] 

G H—_,, | Presa of School Directors of 
Sec. of the Board. ... + District. 
eR == 











County Snperintendeucy. 





Mercer County. :, 

Mr. Burrowes :—I believe there has been but lit- 
tle published in your Journal concerning the public 
schools of this county, since the new school law came 
into effect. It would be entirely an unjust conclu- 
sion from this fact, that the people of Mercer county 
are not awake to the importance of popular educa- 
tion. Neglect on the part of those entrusted with 
the publication of the proceedings of our Teachers’ 
Institutes and a dislike, on my part, to become the 
special herald of proceedings in which I have taken 
an active part, have prevented your readers from 
hearing from us more frequently. Trusting, how- 
ever, that I will not be led into a betrayal of egotism 
in my remarks, I have concluded to pen a brief ar- 
ticle Which you can publish, if deemed of sufficient 
importance to be worthy of publication. 

n the outstart, then, I may remark, that alth 

the means adopted for the advancement of education 
in our county, oa not, in every particular, be such 
as are best adapted to the accomplishment of the end 
had in view, yet the people generally feel an abid- 
ing and lively interest in the cause, and gener- 

y 


recognize the fact that this is a progressive age, 


and manifest a desire to keep pace with the improve- 
ments of the age in this matter, as well as others.— 
Iam safe in saying that there are but few in this 
county who are opposed to a system of public schools. 
When the idea of establishing such a system was 
first spoken of, quite a number of honest and meas- 
urably intelligent men were violently opposed to the 
measure, and denounced it as oppressive and unjust. 
But the practical operations of the system, as estab- 


lished, have almost entirely removed the opposition. 

As I remarked in my last year’s report, the new law 
regulating our schools is not received in this county 
with universal approbation. While it has many 


warm friends, it has many bitter enemies. Its ene- 
mies are not entirely made up of illiterate men, who 
care nothing for education under any circumstances. 
Some of them are honest and intelligent men, and 
oppose it simply because they think it defective in 
its provisions, and consequently not well enough cal- 
culated to advance the interests of the cause in which 
they, as well as the friends of the law, are interested. 
Although I am personally of the belief that it is a de- 
cidedly better law than the one which it succeeds, 
and is well calculated to advance the interests of our 
schools, and have publicly and privately advocated 
it, I have always recognized the right of every man 
to think concerning it as his judgment dictates. I 
will not insult a man and pronounce him an ignora- 
mus, simply because we happen to differ in opinion. 
Intelligent freedom of thought should never be frown- 
ed upon, nor any man’s right thereto be gainsayed. 
Opposition to the law, however, I think is gradually 
wearing away, and circumstances seem to justify the 
belief that a judicious execution of it, will finally se- 
cure for it almost universal favor. 


As an evidence that interest in our common schools 
is increasing, I may state that Teachers’ Institutes, 
secure, measurably at least, the attention which their 
importance demands. And from a regular county as- 
sociation of teachers, which was organized last No- 
vember, several township or local associations have 
been formed, all of which promise to prove valuable 
auxiliaries to the good cause. Not only teachers, 
but citizens, generally, become interested in these 
associations, and turn out in large numbers to wit- 
ness the performances of those who conduct the ex- 
ercises. 

As an evidence, too, that our directors are not ne- 
gligent, nor specially opposed to the new law, I may 
add that its provision requiring the necessary schools 
of the several districts to be kept open four months 
in each school year, before the State appropriation 
ean be drawn, was duly complied with in all the dis- 
tricts of the county, during the late year. The ne- 
cessary certificates and affidavits were not, in a few 
instances, made out in accordance with law, yet the 
schools of all the districts were open from four to six 
months during the year, at the public expense. 

The matter of grading our schools has also been at- 
tended to of late, better than formerly. In the borough 
of Sharon, the schools have been carefully graded 
and conducted on the union system, and six months 
experience has conclusively demonstrated that the 
change has been and will be decidedly advantageous. 
In Mercer, the directors have also taken the matter 
of ing their schools in hand, and have gone as far 
with it as convenient. In this borough it has also 
been determined upon, and will be attended to as 
soon as practicable. In both the latter places we la- 
bor under an inconvenience arising from a want of 
houses of the proper size and finish. Projects are 
on foot, however, having for their object the con- 
struction of suitable edifices, so that hope is enter- 
tained that this want will soon be supplied. I be- 
lieve that the graded system is the system, where it 
is at all practicable to adopt it. In many of the 
sparsely settled districts in the country, it is imprac- 
ticable to adopt it, but to all the boroughs and towns 
of any considerable size in our county, I have taken 
occasion to recommend it. 

In conclusion, I may say that although our schools 
and teachers must be much improved, before they are 
rendered perfect, there is much in their present con- 
dition to inspire confidence that a brighter day is 
dawning, when they will assume that proud and ho- 





norable position, to which their importance entitles 
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them. These are matters of too great importance to 
remain longer in the comparative obscurity which has 
in too many instances, in times past, been their lot. 
Let not the friends of education despair. There is 
hope in the future. 
James C. Brown. 
West Greenville, July 12, 1855. 





Bucks County. 

Yesterday afternoon, several of the directors and 
others, in company with myself, were at Miss 
Budd’s school, at Lumberville, in this county.— 
It would have done you good to have been pre- 
sent. There were fifty-eight scholars in attend- 
ance, as clean and tidy as though “ bandboxes were 
their dwelling places.” Drawings to illustrate the 
principles of Natural Philosophy, others of agricul- 
tural and household implements, together with 
several neatly executed* maps, all the work of the 
children, graced the walls; vases filled with rare, 
beautiful and sweet-scented flowers occupied the 
windows ; many curious eryptogamous productions, 
as well as interesting collections of insects, minerals, 
bird’s nests, &c., and a delicate specimen of a crus- 
taceous quadruped of the order Testudinata, whose 
alimentary necessities were bountifully supplied by 
the juvenile portion of her disciples, from a plant of 
the genus F ia, which yields a fruit highly prized 
by man, as well as the lower order of animals, served 
to give variety and interest to the school. 

The pupils were examined in reading, arithmetic, 
grammar, geography and natural philosophy ; in all 
of which branches they acquitted themselves hand- 
somely,—to the credit of the teacher and satisfaction 
of the spectators. 

The school room, which was well ventilated, was 
as clean as lime, mops, and broom could make it. 

I took with me an ordinary globe, a hemisphere 
globe, a tellurian to illustrate the motions of the 
moon around the earth, and of the latter around the 
sun; Holbrook’s mathematical solids, by which more 
just ideas of configuration are conveyed to the mind 
of the pupil, in a short time, than can be by any 
other means; as well assome maps, particularly that 
of our county, that the children might learn the geo- 
graphy of their own neighborhood, as well as that of 
countries more remote. 

An interest in the-eause of education that has nev- 
er existed before, is certainly awakened in old Bucks, 
which is mainly owing to the educational meetings 
held within the present year. Strangers of celebrity, 
(you know you were here) from a distance, together 
with some very able teachers, ex-members of the Le- 
gislature, lawyers, doctors, and divines of our own 
county, and last, though by no means the least, the 
editors of the county, who have cheerfully seconded 
the movement, deserve the credit for lifting the veil 
and giving an impetus to the cause of education, that 
will rescue the talents of our youth from the oblivion 
with which ignorance enshrouds its victims. May 
God bless them for it, and wise and good fathers and 
mothers, mete out to them their deserts. 

Buckingham, June 28, 1855. Josern Feu. 





Wayne Co.---To Directors and Teachers, 

The Directors of the various School districts of 
the County are requested to inform me about what 
time they wish their schools to commence in the 
fall, that a Teachers’ Institute may be held previ 
ous to that time; and also, that the examination 
of teachers may be conducted in the presence of 
the Boards of Directors, according to law. 





Last year, in some instances, teachers were em- 
plaree before they received certificates. Under 
such circumstances, with a view to enable districts 
to draw their State appropriation, the “ Temporary 
Certificates” were granted, with more or less of the 
studies mentioned in them erased, Certificates of 
this character will no longer be issued, but others 
which will clearly exhibit the special and the gene- 
ral attainments of teachers. It is taken for grant- 
ed by the School Department, that teachers during 
the past year, have embraced every opportnnity to 
improve themselves and are, therefore, prepared to 
stand a more thorough examination and to render 
better service in their respective fields of labor.— 
The standing of every teacher will be marked ac- 
cording to his or her proficiency in the various 
studies in which he or she may be examined. Fig- 
ure 1, will signify Very good: 2, Good : 3, Middling : 
4, Poor: 5, Very poor. 

I will here remark, that in the examination in 
Geography, Physical and Descriptive Geography 
will be combined. As Physical Geography has 
been so much neglected, there will be a course of 
lectures delivered on that subject at our next Teach- 
ers’ Institute, which will be held previous to the ex 
amination of teachers. I would suggest that our 
schools commence the first week in November. 

Teachers, in order to obtain their proper stand- 
ing, should demand a public examination; and it is 
hoped that the Directors will all be present to wit- 
ness the examination of teachers they employ,’ as 
that will afford them the best opportunity to judge 
of the fitness of each applicant to teach. 


Certificates will not be granted at the Teachers’ 
Institute, as our time will bethen devoted to the con- 
sideration of educational topics and better methods 
of teaching. Ex.minatious hereafter are to be 
more specific and thorough, as will be observed by 
referring to the June number of the School Jour- 
nal. 

A Teachers’ Institute will be held, during the lat- 
ter part of September. The month of October will 
be devoted to the examination of teachers in their 
respective districts ;—timely notice of which will 
be given, that School Directors, and such others as 
desire, may be present. A lecture on topics per- 
taining to educational interests, will be delivered at 
the close of the examination in each district, and 
all are invited to attend. 

It is my intention, during the coming fall and 
winter, to prepare a report exhibiting the gondi- 
tion of the schools; and stating the number of pu- 
ate pursuing each of the studies required by law. 

n this report I shall give the average qualification 
of teachers of the County, in the branches taught 
in our schools, and a description of the school 
houses, with the apparatus found in each; (such as 
maps, globes, charts, blackboards, &c.) and also, re- 
commend such a course of action as circumstances 
and observation shall suggest. 

Directors who have not forwarded their annual 
report to me, should do so without delay, other- 
wise they may lose their State appropriation.— 
Blanks for this purpose have been forwarded to 
each Board of Directors. If, however, duplicates 
are desired, they can be obtained by addressing me 
at Prompton. 

It is to be desired that our teachers will continue 
to exhibit the same interest in the advancement 
of the cause of education, as they have during the 
past year, so that our schools may, the coming win- 
ter, be supplied with better teachers. 
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It gives me pleasure to add that our teachers, al- 
though by no means what they should be, compare 
favorably, with the teachers in any other part of the 
the State. Your obedient Servant, 

J. F. Stopparp, Co. Superintendent. 


Prompton, Wayne co., July, 1855. 





Westmoreland Co.—To School Directors. 

GenTLEMEN :—I wish to call your attention to the 
section of the School Law relating to the adoption 
of books. The advantages of system in school books 
can scarcely be overrated. ithout its classifica- 
tion, the progress of a school must be slow. If a 
school contains fifty pupils and each of them is per- 
mitted to work alone, (though this complete isola- 
tion is never actually met with, the condition of 
many schools approaches near it) only about eight 
minutes per day, at an average, can be devoted to 
each—there might almost as well be as many class- 
es as there are children. But if they are arranged 
into (we will say) ten classes, each child has the ben- 
efit of the teacher’s attention for forty minutes, or 
the whole time occupied by the recitation of the 
class—hence the teacher is enabled to accomplish 
several times as much as he could without this ar- 
rangement. Besides, emulation and the incite- 
ment of associated effort are wanting, when each pu- 
pil is alone; but classification, by bringing them to- 
gether in competition, wakes up their minds, secures 
their progress, and gives the teacher time really to 
educate them—to lead out their minds and instil 
principles into them. 


The 25th section of the law directs :—“ That im- 
mediately after the annual election of directors in 
each school district of the State, and before the 
opening of the schools for the ensuing term, there 
shall be a meeting of the directors of each district ; 
at which meeting the directors or controllers shall 
select and decide upon a series of school books, in 
the different branches to be taught during the ensu- 
ing school year; which books, and no others, shall 
be ae in the schools of the district during said pe- 
riod.” 

I would, therefore earnestly recommend to you to 
hold eon in your respective districts, for the 
above named purpose, as soon after harvest as prac- 
ticable, and to request teachers to meet with you 
for consultation. Perhaps it would not be out of 
place to suggest Saturday, the 18th of August, as a 
suitable day. 

As I am entirely unacquainted in many districts 
in the county, I must beg that you will do me the 
kindness to send me the name and address of one 
of the officers of each Board; and to inform me 
about the time at which your schools will be put into 
operation, and the place most suitable for holding 
the examination of teachers. When this informa- 
tion shall be received I will make arrangements for 
the whole county, and publish the precise time at 
which the examination will be held in each dis- 
trict. 

The late law requires you to make out and send 
to the County Superintendent a report (for which 
blanks have already been distributed) and a certifi- 
cate under oath of the President of each Board, 
that the schools have been kept in operation at 


least four months. Until this is done the quota of 
the State appropriation falling to each district can- 
not be obtained. Several of the Boards have not 
yet complied with this requirement ;—such are re- 


anon urged to do so without further delay. If 
the blanks have been mislaid, others will be fur- 
nished when the fact is made known to me. 

Jas. I. McCormick, 


Zinker Run, July, 1855. Co. Superintend't. 





Allegheny County. 
To the School Directors of Allegheny Co. 


GentiEMen—In order that you may be enabled to 
open your schools on or about the lst of September 
next—and desiring to interfere as little as possible 
with your busiest time—the harvest—the abundant 
harvest of a fruiful season,—the subjoined list of 
appointments for the examination of teachers, has 
been carefully prepared—to which your attention is 
respectfully called. 


It is exceedingly desirable that the Directors 
and parents too, should be present at the examina- 
tions. Surely one day might be spared—hoping that 
it will result in the employment of “gifted, skillful, 
carefully trained, efficient and devoted teachers,” 
who, by the faithfal discharge of their duties, will 
cause the coming winter to be, to the young and 
tender mind, the seed time of an intellectual harvest— 
thereby aiding to establish _ a firm and proper 
basis the profession of teaching and to maintain 
under all circumstances, its respectability, efficiency 
and usefulness. 

Teachers holding the “Temporary Certificates” 
will be required to have them exchanged for the 
“ Provisional” or graded certificate lately provided 
by the Department; and inasmuch as the former Su- 
perintendent was obliged to grant “ professional” 
or permanent certificates, before the blank forms or 
the “Temporary” were received—it is suggested, 
that these also he renewed or exchanged for oth- 
ers,as the Department has made it a part of the duty 
of the County Superintendent, to promptly annul 
such certificates, when found in the possession of 
those who prove to be entirely incompetent. 

The Superintendent, on application, will be hap- 
py to renew the certificates of all those individ- 
uals with regard to whose qualifications he is amply 
satisfied. Directors (especially of the rural districts) 
should examine each certificate before giving em- 
ployment to any one. 


List of appointments for the Annual Examination of 
Teachers. 


Moon, Robinson and Findlay Townships, meet at 
Montour’s P. O., on Monday, August 13. 

N. Fayette, 8S. Fayette—Meet at Noblestown on 
Tuesday, August 14. 

Upper St. Clair, Snowden and Baldwin—Meet at 
School House, No, 5, U. St. Clair, near J. V. Row- 
land, on Thursday, August 16. 

Ohio, Sewickleyville and Neville—Meet at Se- 
wickleyville, on Friday, August 17. 

Elizabeth, Jefferson—Meet at Elizabeth, on 
Monday, August 20th. 

Miffiin, Versailles—Meet at McKeesport, on 
Tuesday, August 21. 

Wilkins, Patton—Meet at Turtle Creek, on 
Wednesday, August 22. 

Collins, Peebles—Meet at East Liberty, on 





Thursday, August 23. 
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Penn, Plamb—Meet at Unity As. R. Church, on 
Friday, August 24. 


Ross and McCandless—Meet at Perrysville on 
Monday, August 27. 

Franklin and Pine—Meet at Wexford, on Tues- 
day, August 28. 


West Deer—Meet at Bakerstown, on Wednesday, 
August 29. 


East Deer—Meet at Tarentum, on Thursday, 
August 30. 

Indiana and Shaler—Meet at Sharpsburgh, on 
Friday, August 31, 

The hoar of meeting at each place, 10 o’clock, 
A. M. 

As no mention has been made with regard to the 
Boroughs, it will be understood that their respec- 
tive Boards will have the privilege of meeting at 
any of the above named places, as will best suit 
their convenience. The Boroughs and townships 
adjacent to the city—also the Wards of Pittsburg 
aud Allegheny—can meet with the Superintendent, 
hereafter, on every Saturday, at the Fourth Ward 
Public School House, Pittsburg. 


B. M, Kerr, Co. Superintendent. 
Pittsburg, July 19, 1855. 





Washington Co.—Examination of Teachers. 

There were examined, by the County Superin- 
tendent, during the last school year, ending the first 
Monday in June, 356 teachers, exclusive of those 
who failed to receive certificates. Of these, 104 re- 
ceived temporary certificates. Many, it is supposed: 
will apply for re-examination. Ifnot, others will to 
supply their places, Great inconvenience and loss 
of time was experienced last year, by the irregular 
attendance of candidates for examination. More 
than half the days, even in the months of December 
and January, being taken up in examinations at the 
Office of the Superintendent. It is exceedingly de- 
sirable that this should be avoided for the future, 
and that, in order to leave the Superintendent his 
whole time to visit schools during the sehool sea- 
son, all examinations, if possible, shall be con- 
cluded in the early part of the season. 

For this purpose days will be fixed in different 
parts of the County at convenient places of meet- 
ing for the examination of teachers, in the presence 
of Directors, and only a few days certain, at the Of- 
fice of the Superintendent: of which notice will be 
published. 

It is intended holding a school for the instrac- 
tion of teachers in Washington for a month to com- 
mence on the first of September. During this time 
teachers may be examined in Washington. It is 
hoped at all events that the examination at home 
or abroad will generally be concluded before the 
lst of November. The Superintendent will con- 
fer with the Directors as to suitable time and places 


at their suggestion. 
Joux L. Gow, 


Sup. of Washington County. 





Indiana Co.—Circular to the School Directors. 

To you, who are the legally constituted guar- 
dians of Common School Education, in your respec- 
tive districts, we appeal, for special aid and co oper- 
ation, in an effort to establish what we believe to be 
essentially necessary to the efficiency of dur Common 
Schools throughout the County, to-wit:—A Nor- 
mat Scuoou for Ihdiana county. As far as this pro- 
position meets the approbation of the various School 


Boards, we respectfully solicit from them soon, the 
following items of information, viz : 

First. How many of the Teachers of your Dis- 
trict, Male and Female, would attend a Norma 
Scnoot for one month ? 

Seconp. Can there be any wee ay aid render- 
ed by the friends of Common Schools, to meet the 
salaries of two Professors, which the County Su- 
perintendent would associate with himself in the 
business of conducting and teaching said School? 


Turep. A list of all the Teachers employed in 
your District last winter, and your opinion of their 
merit :—whether efficient and successful in the dis- 
charge of their duty, or unprofitable and unworthy 
of encouragement until better qualified ? 

If it be deemed practicable, it is contemplated to 
open, in a suitable locality, a Normal Sehool, about 
the 20th of August or lst of September next, with 
as able Instructors as can be procured. Friends of 
Common Schools, shall we have your hearty co-op- 
eration, and substantial aid, in this important un- 
dertaking ? 

The Superintendent is anxious to devote a month 
or six weeks of his time, to this important work, 
without fee or reward, 


July 2, 1855. 


8. P. Botiman. Co. Supt. 


To Teacuers & Direcrors.—One of the great dif- 
ficulties of last year, was the utter want of system, 
with regard to supplying a sufficiency of Teachers in 
the various Districts. Not more than one half of 
those necessary to fill the Schools, presented them- 
selves at the public Examinations in the several dis- 
tricts. And hence, almost as soon as these exami- 
nations were over, Teachers began to present them- 
selves, to be examined in private; and this continued 
for several weeks, causing one part of the County 
Superintendent’s duty to interfere with another, 
thus defeating the spirit of the Law which calls for 

ublic examinations. It is the privilege of School 

Jirectors to witness the examination of the teachers 
they employ, and we think it it is a privilege which 
they should be unwilling to deny themselves—but of 
which they are robbed by private examinations. 

Now, this glance at facts, shows the necessity of 
the establishment of some more definite system up- 
on this subject. We therefore expect to be govern- 
ed by the following rule, to-wit :—not to examine 
any teacher except by public examination, unless 
specially requested by the Directors who may wish 
to employ such teacher—of which request, the evi- 
dence shall be a written notice, signed by at last 
the President of the Board. We also would state at 
this time, that there will be a material alteration in 
the form of future examinations, Last year the 
were principally oral, this year they will be chief- 
I writen—laat year they were comparatively mild, 

is, they will be more rigid—last year quite a num- 
ber received temporary certificates, who cannot 
(without great improvement) obtain any, this. 
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The 41st section of the Law of 1854 makes pro- 
vision for the withdrawal of Certificates: which pro- 
vision is founded upon the probability that cases 
might cccur, in actual practice, making such with- 
drawal necessary. This power given to a Superin- 
tendent, is certainly a most important safeguard 
against any prolonged imposition upon Districts, 
by unqualified Teachers. an examination of two 
or three hundred teachers by any officer, and a large 
majority of them, perhaps, utter strangers to the 
Superintendent, it would be strange—nay almost mir- 
aculous—if no mistakes should be made—no incor- 
rect ju ents formed; hence the wisdom and pro- 

riety of the 41st section, which gives saperinten- 
Dats a chance to rectify mistakes and to correct 
decisions in particular cases, whether their own or 
those of a predecessor in office. But what is the 
proof of incompetency, or unworthyness to hold a 
certificate ? or when isa certificate forfeited? We 
answer, that a certificate is forfeited, wherever and 
whenever a teacher manifests, in actual practice, in- 
competency, and fails to give general satisfaction? or 
whenever, whether engaged in teaching or not, 
he is guilty of any act or acts incompatible with 
strict morality and propriety ofconduct. Asarea- 
son, in the first place we remark: the law contem- 
plates filling our schools with competent, practical 
teachers, and only such. And in the second place, 
the welfare and virtue of the rising generation de- 
mand, that those who have charge of our children 
and youth should have good moral principles, and 
give evidence of the same in their general practice. 

All teachers, examined in Indiana county, were 
distinctly informed, when certificates were granted 
them, that such certificates would be forfeited and 
withdrawn, whenever after a fair trial, ther as teach- 
ers, manifested incompetency; or were guilty of any 
impropriety of conduct, inconsistent with the posi- 
tion of aninstructor. And by this rule and these 
principles, we shall be governed, without fear or fa- 
vor, in the discharge of this unpleasent part of the 


duties of our office. 
8. P. Bortman, Co. Supt. 





fn 


Tue Ricuts of ScHOOLMASTERS AND YP ARENTS.— 
The following from the Boston Traveller, will be 
read with interest : 

“ A case of considerable interest was tried before 
Justice Ladd, of Cambridge, on the 23d ult. A cit- 
izen of Newton was complained of for an assault upon 
the master of a school of that place. It appeared 
that the master was in the habit, as is now the gen- 
eral custom, of keeping the child of the defendant, 
with other scholars, after school hours. The pa- 
rent, belies that the detention was illegal, went 
to the school house and demanded his child. This 
was after regular school hours. The master said 
the child should go as soon as she recited ber les- 
son. The attempted to enter the school 
room to take his child, but his entrance was resis- 
ted by the master, and the assault upon the master 
was the result. The court ruled that the keeping 
of a child until the lesson of the day had been per- 
fected was legal, that the parent, in attempting to 
enter the school room in opposition to the will of 
the master, was in the wrong; that a child placed at 
school by the parents is under the control of the 
master until regularly dismissed ; and that a parent 





cannot withdraw the child from school during the 
day against the master’s will, except through the 
intervention of an officer and the school committee. 
The defendant was fined $30 and costs. 





Original Communications. 





INDIANA COUNTY. 

Mr. Burrowss : I believe the time has come when, 
according to your published arrangements, another 
year’s subscription should be forthcoming from me 
for your invaluable School Journal, You will find 
enclosed one dollar, for which you will please give 
me credit and continue to send the Journal as usuay 
to Indiana, Pa. 


I noticed in your last number a list of several 
county papers which, since March last, have devoted 
a portion of their columns to education. I hope 
that as soon as convenient you will add to the list 
the name of the “ Independent,” a new paper which 
has been lately started in our county, edited by 
Messrs, J. and J. W. Moorhead. A considerable 
portion of this paper is regularly devoted to the 
cause of education ; indeed one of the reasons why 
it was established, was the great necessity felt by 
the friends of education for an organ, through which 
the County Superintendent might have full access 
to the people, and in which might be published all 
notices connected with the administration of com- 
mon school affairs in our county. The editors are 
ardent friends of the school system and deserve a 
notice in your columns. 


I have concluded whilst writing the first page, to 
add another. You scarcely hear from us, away here 
in the dense forests of our wood county. But we 
would say that we are quietly working in the com- 
mon cause. We have formed during last winter, 
several township associations. White township 
moved in this matter nearly two years since, and 
stood alone, until last winter, when Rayne, Centre, 
Conemaugh and Brushvalley, enlisted iu good ear- 
nest in the work. Some of these Teachers’ associa- 
tions—vigorous in their infancy—promise to perform 
good service in the cause of education. We have 
also a county association of teachers, which was or- 
ganized last winter and met for the first time in April 
last, and will meet again in September. But why has 
no notice been taken of the Indiana Co. Teachers’ 
Association? We presume the reason is you have 
had no information of this important movement, and 
for this neglect not your Journal nor yourself, but 
the officers who were entrusted with the matter 
of sending you an abstract of our proceedings, 
are alone culpable. But, notwithstanding the silence 
which has characterized us in the mass and in par- 
ticular, we have been working. We have been gain- 
ing, slowly—we hope permanently ; and, would you 
believe it?—we are agitating the question of a 
Normal School for Indiana county, and the proba 
bility now is that previous to the commencement of 
our schools next fall, we shall have a month or six 
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weeks teaching of our teachers, with able assistants, 
(provided such can be procured.) I feel more en- 
couraged concerning the ultimate and complete suc- 
cess of the system, than ever before since I have en- 
tered upon the duties of County Superintendent. 

I think, sir, the day is dawning, the night and the 
winter are over and gone, and the time of rejoicing 
is come;—rejoicing that our school system is a self- 
sustaining system, one that commends itself to the 
masses, if it have but a fair opportunity, one that will 
yet be the glory of the old Keystone, in the arch 
of our Republic. 5. B. 

Indiana, July, 1855. 





BRADFORD COUNTY AND HER SUPERINTENDENT. 

Mr. Eprror: The June No. of the School Jour- 
nal has been received by our Board of Directors, 
and given great satisfaction. I am delighted with 
it. It is just what we wanted; and I am wonder- 
fully mistaken if it does not work a great change in 
the efficiency of the School Boards throughout the 
State. The light it throws out on the duties of 
this office, the dignity it draws atound it, and the 
interest it begets in the noble cause of education, 
must do School Directors good. For one, I thank 
the noble friends of Common Schools, for the ser- 
vices they have rendered the Institution by this 
and other good measures they have engrafted on it. 
These salutary measures are bringing the cause of 
education, throughout the State, right up. Here, 
where all was dead and lifeless on this question, 
new life is fast springing into being, under the ben- 
eficial influence of the Superintendency. In this 
county we have been especially fortunate in the se- 
lection of a man to fill this office. He is noted for 
his intelligence, enterprise, and untiring energy ; 
and has long been known throughout the county as 
one who never failed where he took hold. He has 
taken hold of the school cause with all the energy 
of his enthusiastic nature, and the amount of labor 
he is performing, is only surpassed by the good re- 
sults growing therefrom. 

The Superintendency was at first looked upon 
with distrust. And it is so yet, by a few,—a very 
few—whose ears that officer has not been able to 
reach. This added to the absolute hostility to the 
Common School Law, which pervaded our County, 
made the task of our Superintendent both difficult 
and delicate ; but his arguments and urbanity over- 
come all opposition; and I am persuaded that a 
man of less experience, less physical and intellec- 
tual power, less devotion and zeal, must have failed. 

One great difficulty here is, the extent and new- 
ness of the territory, with crooked and bad roads— 
many places being almost impassable. Every nook 
and corner of our county is settled; and I think 
there is hardly any two miles square without a 
school house. But our Superintendent is emphati- 





cally a worker and alive to the responsibility of his 
position. It would do your heart good to see him 
labor with a class of teachers. He does more than 
examine. His examinations are perfect Institutes. 
His lucid exposition of the duties and responsibili- 
ties of the teacher, and his earnest and exciting 
enthusiasm, are enough to put life into inanimation 
itself. 

In connection with this, allow me to thank you 
for mentioning Bradford, in your last number, 
among the telling counties. Mr. Guyer justly me- 
rits the compliment, for if there is a more efficient 
County Superintendent in the State, I would like to 
see him. In the township in which I reside, the 
beneficial effects of his labors are most manifest.— 
Teachers are awakened, and I know our schools are 
fifty per cent better. The good he has done in 


our township alone is worth all his salary. 
Bradford co., July, 1855. 


S. B. 





PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Frrexd Burrowes:—In the July No. of the 
Journal, I saw some interesting remarks on the 
“Preparation by Teachers for their Classes’’-—and 
the essay in question particularly refers to the sci- 
ence of Geography, suggesting the means of render- 
ing that branch much more interesting to pupils than 
it has hitherto been, by teaching it in connection 
with various natural phenomena, which give to many 
portions of our globe its great character-features, and 
in many instances, mould the character and destiny 
of its inhabitants. But, in order to excite that in- 
terest in the study which your correspondent C. W. 
D. has intimated, the judicious teacher will exempli- 
fy the fact that there is an inseparable connection 
among all the natural sciences, Thus, the inquisitive 
mind will never remain satisfied with knowing the 
extent and character of the great Sahara of Africa. 
A desire is awakened to account for the fact of such 
an immense territory being devoid of vegetation.— 
The absence of rain will explain this great and per- 
petual phenomenon, Now, this consideration nata- 
rally leads us to investigate the causes of rain, and 
so account for the fact of different proportions of this 
life-giving element being distributed over different 
portions of the earth—while some parts of this globe 
are entirely destitute of water, and, in others, it is so 
abundantly supplied, as to distinguish the seasons of 
the year! To comprehend the causes of this variety 
of condition, implies that the inquisitive student must 
be familiar with something more than the mere names 
of the natural divisions of the globe. A knowledge of 
Natural Philosophy will explain the causes of winds, 
and the formation of clouds; and from the combina- 
tion of these, the state of the atmosphere, on which 
rain depends, may be explained. 

It will appear, however, that the mountains of the 
earth perform a very essential agency in the pro- 
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@uction of rain—and that its existence or absence on 
both continents, depends-upon these agents, as 
much as any effect on its cause. Hence the consid- 
eration of these prominent features of the earth, in 
determining the character of other portions, either 
as regards fertility or barrenness! These reflections, 
however, only approach the threshhold of others, 
which open an immense field of inquiry, of which the 
elements will be found deeply extended in our re- 
searches, both in Moral and Natural Philosophy.— 
As a mere indication of the course of reflection to 
which this subject may lead—the inquiry presents, 
why the Arab of the Sahara is the being possessed 
of the attributes which we find in that anomalous race 
of human beings ?—and do we find physical causes 
sufficient to account for the wonderful combination 
of moral phenomena, that is developed in his charac- 
ter? When we have satisfied our inquiries in this 
direction, we may take a survey, for similar objects, 
of the inhabitants of Lapland, Greenland, the Hot- 
tentots and the Patagonians—and query, how far 
the moral and intellectual characters of the inhabi- 
tants of those several regions are influenced by the 
physical conditions in which they find themselves 
placed ? 

These reflections were revived by your correspon- 
dent, but they were first suggested by attending the 
Teachers’ Institute at Millersville, in Lancaster coun- 
ty, a few weeks since, and listening to Prof. Wick- 
ersham lecture to a class on Physical Geography.— 
On this occasion, I was satisfied that the science in 
the hands of such a teacher may be rendered not only 
the most useful—but the most delightfully attractive 
of any of which I have seen the principles illustrated. 

Newtown, Bucks co., ith mo., 21st. W.dJ.H. 





DAILY PREPARATION BY TEACHERS FOR THEIR 
CLASSES—NO. 3. 

Mr. Burrowes: It may seem like straining a point, 
to urge a proposition so obvious as that “ Daily study 
by the teacher is indispensable.” But the fact 
that, in many cases, it is neglected, must be the wri- 
ter’s apology. Lessons of virtue to the immoral and 
vicious do not usually make an impression with a 
bare recital ; but it needs “line upon line—precept 
upon precept.” It seems to us, that in a manner 
not dissimilar to this, must he proceed who would 
present this proposition in such a way, as to really 
impress the teacher with the truth of it. Thougha 
moment’s thought would extort from a candid mind, 
an admission of the imperative duty here imposed, 
yet I am forced to believe that in many, if not in a 
majority of cases, it is an obligation entirely neg- 
lected. Says Dr. Watts,“ Be not so weak as to im- 
agine, that a life of learning is a life of laziness and 
ease. Dare not give up yourself to any of the learn- 
ed professions unless you are resolved to labor hard 
at study, and can make it your delight and the joy 





of your life.” Whether the author from whom we 
have quoted, intended to include the profession of 
teaching among those he designates as learned, we 
know not. But to usit is an axiom, that the teach- 
er wants as much learning as anybody—that the 
profession demands, if it does not possess, a stand- 
ard of attainment, as high as any other. If this 
standard be not attained, it is certainly no fault, ex- 
isting in its nature; but is a charge to be preferred 
against those who pretend to fill it. ‘Therefore, the 
advice quoted applies with peculiar force, to those 
who teach. 

But many perhaps are ready to say: I have not 
given up myself to this profession, yet. I am only 
teaching, because fate has decreed that this shall 
constitute one round in the ladder, which the aspi- 
ring are to climb to higher honors. I am satisfied, 
at present, to stand upon it, as I see day-laborers, 
clerks, &c., digging below me, and just above I see 
others sit poised in arm-chairs, with crossed legs, 
making huge investments, and scraping in large 
fees. I guess it is not far up to where they make 
speeches to gazing crowds,—for I can hear them 
clap their hands. When I get there I shall change 
the spelling book fora politician’s license. I rather 
think I can afford to be down on school keeping by 
that time.—But granting, for a moment that the 
policy is good, and that you really have a right to 
expect higher honors than those which await the 
teacher, let us inquire, What manner of harm can 
arise from teaching, while you do teach, with all 
your might? How is it to affect the future employ- 
ments of the man, to do well, whatever, at present, 
he findsto be done? What reason can be given for 
relaxing effort in any pursuit, because circumstances 
may lead us at some time to abandon it ? 

Our earlier years are necessarily periods of disci- 
pline—preparing or unpreparing us for what ir to 
follow. The discharge of one duty fits, or tends to un- 
fitus for the performance of succeeding ones. Not 
only is it true that youth is a period of training for 
coming responsibilities, but also the earlier years of 
manhood furnish a culture for its maturity, and de- 
termine, to a great extent, the elasticity of declining 
years. We are creatures of habit ; and the modes 
of life in which we habitually indulge will as surely 
fasten upon us, as night follows the setting sun.— 
Truth once traced out, gives greater power for its fu- 
ture discovery ; and error, once committed, renders 
it more likely that we shall again be entangled 
therein. The moral principle can be traced through 
all our actions. He who performs one duty well, 
carries with him the best possible recommendation, 
that he will not betray his trust, when entrusted 
with the responsibilities of another. The child who 
performs faithfully the trusts committed to him, be- 
comes, in after life, by necessity, the “thorough go- 
ing man.” 
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If study is essential to make a teacher, of course 
he who does not study is not a teacher ; and, apply- 
ing our principle, what guarantee have we that he 
will ever study to be anything? If he should become 
a mechanic, we would look for a bungler—if a far- 
mer, for broken down fences and small corn. If he 
should ever dare to approach the sacred desk, we 
should expect that the Seriptures would receive 
maltreatment and abuse. If the profession of law 
should ever be disgraced with such an expounder, 
our inclinations would be to implore chance (if such 
a being exists) to interpose favorably for his cli- 
“ents. 

So far, then, from this being an excuse for superfi- 
cial labor, it furnishes a potent reason for doing it 
well. When the labor is well performed, we hesi- 
tate rot, from experience, to MRS the discipline 
valuable. 

The teacher also needs a certain amount of 
daily study for his own personal benefit. Without 
it, his mind soon becomes languid. His thoughts, 
like a spring in drought, flow less and less, until 
finaliy the worn channel marks the path they once 
travelled. With it, they flow like a fountain, swol- 
len with a flood, in swiftness and strength bearing 
down all opposition, until finally the accumulating 
waters are of some account in swelling the ocean of 
truth. 

But how is it with regard to your expectations of 
receiving higher honors in other walks of life? Are 
you sure that you will ever experience greater sat_ 
isfaction, than that which follows a consciousness of 
performing a noble work with a skillful hand? You 
cannot duubt, if you are wont to reflect, that you are 
either houoring or disgracing a heaven-appointed 
sphere of action—that you are either cherishing or 
neglecting the most sacred trust ever yet committed 
to mortals. If emolument follow not in the wake 
of the pursuit, yet how can it be that this fact should 
detract from the honor and dignity, which must ever 
attach to the execution of a work so necessary? It 
would be well perhaps, to recollect that usefulness 
is the test of true greatness; and that if it is a condition 
to the attainment of fame, this cause, has also an- 
other cause, lying farther back, and is only approach- 
ed, when we execute a useful task for our fellows.— 
If, then, distinction be the goal, the only question is, 
Is the path of usefulness being trod? Though it 
lies along rugged defiles and over precipitous 
heights, the toil will be well repaid, when the gild- 
ed gate shall swing back, and disclose all the gor- 
geousness of that temple which now exists only in 
the images of a floating dream. 

That the teacher is in a useful field of labor, 
needs no confirmation;—and the conclusion is evi- 
dent that true honor and dignity must be the result 
of his toil. The teacher should beware of other 





callings ;—they may hold out some flattering in- 

ducement, and cause him to backslide. Daily study 

to teach “should be the first law in the teacher's 

code; and we thus far fail to see the force of any ar- 

gument that pretends to excuse him from the obli- 

gation. ©. W. D. 
Chester, July 18, 1855. 





SCHOOL APPARATUS, 

This is one of the topics on which the Journal in- 
vites opinions—and why? Do we need anything- 
of the kind in our Public Schools? Will it be 
used by our teachers? Will not the scholars de- 
stroy it ?—Many similar queries arise in the minds 
of those who are to decide for the welfare of our 
schools—even though they freely acknowledge a 
College or an Academy to be incomplete without 
extensive appararus for illustrating chemistry, phil. 
osophy, and astronomy. 

But we see no reason why our common schools 
will not be equally benefitted by such facilities. They 
do not, of course, need so expensive instruments, nor 
many of the same kind with the higher institutions. 

It is not long since a good sized blackboard was 
rarely found, and then often considered a useless ad- 
dition to a schoolroom. What school will now do 
without one—or if the school neglects the duty, what 
teacher will not procure one himself? Where were 
Outline Maps or Globes a quarter of a century ago? 
—now where are they not? What child was allow- 
ed to use a slate till he could “ cipher”—and what 
penalties were visited on him who “ made pictures ” 
in our school days? Now where is the “ wee thing” 


without a slate and pencil, and often the pictures are 
furnished too ? 


If now the captious critic say these are not School 
Apparatus, we can only affirm our belief that they are; 
—simple it is true, and mentioned chiefly to show the 
advance made in public opinion on what are now ne- 
cessities for every good school. We would not say 
these are all that are needed. The Report of the 
Superintendent of Common Schools in Connec- 
ticut, for 1855, has the following, under the head of 
“ Holbrook’s Common School Apparatus:” “This 
apparatus is designed to illustrate branches taught 
in our district schools. A full set comprises a Nv- 
meRICAL Frame for the instruction of beginners in 
Arithmetic ; GzomerricaL Soxips, for the use of pu- 
pils more advanced in arithmetic and mensuration, 
to give them clearer ideas of cubes, cones, prisms, 
pyramids, spheres, spheroids, &c., than can be con- 
veyed by verbal descriptions or drawings ; Szcrron- 
atu Burocx, for the illustration of Cube Root; a 
Grose, of which no school room should be destitute ; 
a Hewispuere Giose, which opens through the cen- 
tre, showing on the plane surfaces of the section the 
natural divisions of the earth, and thus explaining 
to pupils how the convex surface of a sphere is rep- 
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resented on the flat surface of a map; the Tge.ivri- 
AN, representing the sun, earth and moon in their re- 
spective positions and with their various motions; a 
Planetarium, illustrating the entire solar system, an 
indispensable aid in the attainment of a correct un- 
derstanding of the relative situatious and motions of 
the planetery spheres. These articles of apparatus, 
in the hands of a competent teacher may be applied 
to manifold uses in the school-room. On many 
points which would otherwise remain involved in 
doubt and obscurity, they enable the pupil to acquire 
clear ideas almost at a glance. As to there utility 
there is no question in the mind of any intelligent 
teacher or educator who has used or examined them. 
No school house in the State should be without a 
complete set.” 

We hail this as another omen for good—a sign of 
further improvement in Public Education. Donone 
of the Teachers of Pennsylvania make articles for 
their own use? Are there no school-houses where 
Syringe, Pump, Syphon, Microscope, Kaleidascope, 
Magnet, Numeral Frame, Globe, or various blocks 
and other ingenious contrivances testify at once to 
the wants of the school and the teacher’s skill ? 

Till we find there are no such, we shall hold to our 
opinion that school apparatus is needed, Let us 
hear from the teachers themselves. F. 
SEE 

Notices of Schaols. 
Closing of the Lancaster Co. Normal School at 
Millersville. 


This institution, after a term of twelve weeks, un- 
der the direction and principalship of our worthy and 
untiring County Superintendent, Mr. J. P. Wicker- 
sham, closed its first session on Friday last. It was 
a truly interesting occasion, and will long be remem- 
bered by all that were present. Notwithstanding the 
busy season of the year, the spacious hall of the 
building was completely filled. 

The exercises by the students, (of whom about 147 
attended during the session,) selected from the differ- 
end divisions of the school, consisted of eight addres- 
ses, three essays, one ode, a commencement poem, 
and a valedictory, and were conducted in the follow- 
ing order : 











AFTERNOON EXERCISES. 
Appress—7he Teacher ; his Duty and Responsibili- 
ty; by A. Shenk, of the First Division. This address 
was well conceived, and gave evidence that the speak- 
er fully and clearly comprehended the nature and 
magnitude of the duties that devolve upon the school 
teacher. It was a profitable discourse, and reflects 
much credit. 


Essay—The Commencement and Close of our Nor- 
mal School; by Miss M. S. Walker, of the Second 
Division. This lady, without attempting to make 
any ostentatious display of her literary attainments, 
referred in the most beautiful, flowery, and touching 
language, to the circumstances under which they, as 
students of the Normal School, were brought to- 
gether from different sections of the State, most of 
them having been entire strangers to each other; to 
the friendships and associations that had been formed 





here, while pursuing their studies as class-mates ; to 


the sad thought of parting, never, perhaps, to meet 
each other again ; to the beauty of the surrounding 
country ; the recollection of Millersville, and the 
many pleasures afforded them while here. 


Appress—Duties of Teachers to their Profession ; 
by A. P. Frick, of the Third Division. This address 
contained much sound thought, and was eminentl 
calculated to impress his fellow-teachers present with 
the absolute necessity of devoting their whole time 
and attention to the duties of their responsible voca- 
tion. He said the time was when “anybody would 
do for a schoolmaster ;” things have changed; the 
profession is being purged of tbote who are incompe- 
tent for the office, and a want of success in other oc- 
cupations will no longer be admitted as a qualifica- 
tion for this —That henceforth teachers will be re- 
quired to fit themselves for their profession, and the 
industrious, faithful and intelligent teacher can now 
look forward, with pride to the time when his profes- 
sion will be regarded as among the most honorable 
in the land. 


Appress—Education and Instruction; by E. Gra- 
bill, of the Fourth Division. This gentleman pos- 
sesses a good mind, and his remarks were well con- 
ceived. Having, however, much of the German ac- 
cent, his delivery was not so effective and interesting 
as could have been desired. 


Essay—Progression ; by Miss 8. Whitson, of the 
First Division. This lady possesses a finely-cultiva- 
ted intellect, and she treated her subject well. She 
held that progression is visible in every department 
of science and the arts. Among many other things, 
she referred to Fulton's first experiment with the 
steamboat, on the Hudson, when scarcely any one 
believed that the boat would ever move—to the suc- 
cess of that experiment, and the admiration that fill- 
ed the hearts of all those who had before regarded it 
as a visionary project. She pointed to the progress 
in Agriculture, and Religion ; and in speaking of the 
latter alluded beautifully to the landing of the Pil- 
grim Fathers at Plymouth. 


Appress—Study ; by E, S. Quigly, of the Second 
Division. The ideas expressed by this gentleman 
were very good. He viewed the subject under three 
heads: First, what we should study; Second, how 
we should study ; and Third, the object of study. He 
said many erred in supposing that a few branches of 
study, only, were necessary, while perhaps an equal 
number think a little more would do no harm. He 
held that to understand any one thing well, we must 
understand many other things ; that we should pur- 
sue particularly those studies that expand, enlarge 
and strengthen the mind; we should study, under- 
standingly, and, disregarding toil and labor, begin 
with principles. We should pursue knowledge for 
the pleasure it affords, and thereby elevate our na- 
tures, and make ourselves useful in society. 


Essay—Education ; by Miss R. A. Houston, of 
the Third Division, This was a well-written essay, 
and creditable to the fair author. She said education 
is the work of a lifetime, and all who would win the 
prize that it holds out, must toil and persevere; none 
should despair or be discouraged. . She pointed to 
instances of the highest intellectual attainments un- 
der difficulties and discouragements, and adverted to 
Benjamin Franklin's first entrance into Philadelph‘a. 
She held, too, that in the cultivation of the intellect, 
the moral nature should not be neglected. 


Appress—Pursuit of Knowledge ; by A. M. Swarr, 
of the Fourth Division. Mr. Swarr’s address was 
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not without its share of merit. He deemed know- 
ledge more valuable than any other acquirement, be- 
cause of the pleasure, the profit and the honor it con- 
fers upon its possessor. 


Appress—Success Rewards the Laborer ; by A. J. 
Hughs, of the Third Division. This was an interest- 
ing address. Mr. Hughs said that success always 
follows as the reward of either mental or physical la- 
bor, if properly directed. He did not believe in pre- 
destination ; but held that without labor there is no 
perfection. Referred to Columbus, Pizarro and oth- 
ers, as examples confirmatory of his position, and 
where success was the reward of untiring labor and 
perseverance, Said thatit is only the persevering spirit 
of one man that makes him outstrip another ; and as 
with men so with States. 


Avppress—Reflection on the Past Session; by J. FE. 
Stevenson, of the First Division. Mr. Stevenson 
spoke touchingly of the pleasant associations that 
had been formed by the students of the Normal 
School, and of the sad farewell at parting—of their 
warm attachments to each other as class-mates, and 
which will last through life. He said that wherever 
they may be cast upon the broad ocean of life, mem- 
ory will still recall these pleasant associations, and 
affection twine around the heart. He could not re- 
frain from giving a word of encouragement to his fel- 
low teachers, on the duties of their high calling.— 
Said the vocation of the Common School teacher is 
among the most honorable professions in our country 
—in the school room must be moulded and shaped 
the American mind. 


Miss M. E. Hanna, of the 
his was an essay worthy of her 


Essay—Virtue ; b 
Second Division. 
sex ; and the rich melody of her voice and graceful 
manner of her reading, added much to the merit of 
her piece. She said, of all acquirements, virtue is 
the most precious—the higher attributes of the soul 
will be prostituted without it—it is of such a charac- 
ter as that it cannot be hid from the world—every 
thought that flits though the mind leaves its impress 
upon the face—without virtue the heart is dead to all 
the noble qualities. She would impress upon teach- 
ers the necessity of inculcating principles of virtue in 
training the youthful mind ; for upon this depends 
the destiny and welfare of those who are placed un- 
der their instruction. 


Ope To THE SusquEeHANNA; by Miss F. A. Jones, 
of the Third Division. This piece was exquisitely 
written ; and truly and graphically did the fair writer 
describe the romantic scenery of the noble Susque- 
hanna, as it rolls its beautiful sheet of water along 
the western border of our own great county. 


Appress—Our Reform; by R. S. Gates, of the 
Second Division. This was an effort in every way 
worthy of the speaker. He spoke of the era of im- 
provement now dawning upon us, and contrasted the 
present with past. He said great things can only be 
accomplished from small beginnings—Romulus laid 
the foundation of what afterwards became a great 
and noble city—No age is*without its improvements 
—the nineteenth century stands prominent—Educa- 
tion is being made the common property of all, and 
the great Educational Reform now abroad among the 
poole, must be productive of good and wholesome 

w3, in proportion as it elevates our social condition 
—This is in accordance with the grand law of pro- 
gresiion. He held too, that the mind in a future 
— will be happy in proportion to its development 

re. 





The Rev. Mr. Crumbaugh, having been invited to 
deliver an address before the Institute, now closed 
the afternoon exercises in a very able and eloquent 
discourse on the utility and advantages of Normal 
Schools. 


Adjourned to 8 o’clock, P. M. 


EVENING EXERCISE. 

The Institute having again convened, Mr. Weaver, 
one of the students, offered resolutions, returning 
thanks to the Principal, Mr. J. P. Wickersham, and 
to his assistant Professors, for their untiring labor 
and industry in imparting instruction to the students 
of the school ; and to Mr. Hobbs for his kindness 
and hospitality to boarders and visitors—which reso- 
lutions were unanimously adopted by the students, 

CommencemMENT Porm; by Miss M. H. Shoch, of 
the First Division. The character of this poem call- 
ed forth original conception ; and happily did the fair 
writer adorn and dignify her thoughts with “the 
sweet flowers of poesy ;—each word, as it fell from 
her lips, glowed with the natural impulse of a living 
heart. 

The Rev. Mr. Dennison then, by request, addressed 
the Institute at considerable length, in a very inter- 
esting discourse. 

Vatepicrory Appress; by D. G. Tressler, of the 
First Division. Mr. Tressler is a gentleman of fine 
abilities, and the production is one in every way cred- 
itable to himself and to the institution. 

The exercises having been concluded, the Princi- 
pal and assistant Professors of the Institute, each in 
turn, addressed the students in a short valedictory. 
This was an affecting time. The chords of every 
heart seemed touched. The associations which had 
been formed “ between teacher and pupil,” were about 
to be broken ; and the joy and pleasure that lit up 
the countenance of each, as from day to day they 
were wont to meetin these Halls of Science, now 
gave way to the tears and blessings of a sad parting. 

July 10, 1855. G. C. H. 





Washington Borough Schools. 
Tar New Scuoo. Hovuse—Examrination or Scuoors 
—Depication, &c. 

On Tuesday morning last, the Examination of the 
Washington Schools commenced in the spacious hall 
of the new school house. This hall is capable of 
seating comfortably about 800 persons, and on this, 
the first occasion of its public use, it was crowded to 
its utmost capacity. The spectators were mostly 
from the town and vicinity; but quite a number of 
them were from other counties, who were attracted 
to the exhibition, by the high reputation which our 
schools have acquired under their present excellent 
management. Among the people of Washington, 
young and old, with but few exceptions, we are hap- 
py to say, there is a degree of interest manifested in 
the glorious cause of education, which amounts al- 
most to enthusiasm. We but give “honor to whom 
honor is due,” when we attribute this healthful and 
gratifying state of public sentiment, mainly, to the un- 
tiring and persevering energy, the laborious industry, 
the devoted zeal, and the conscientious fidelity, with 
which the present able Principal, and his accomplish- 
ed Assistants, have discharged their duties. Much 
praise is due also to the County Superintendent, than 
whom there is not in the State a truer friend, or an 
abler advocate of Common School Education. 

The exercises were opened with prayer by the Rev. 
Mr. Streator. 
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The first class called on the stand was a large class 
in Vocal Music, taught by Mr. William Blair.— 
Their singing was remarkably good, especially for 
the length of time they have been practising—only a 
few weeks. 

Miss Turner’s Geography Class was next called 
up. The 7 evinced thorough training, and a 
minute and accurate acquaintance with the maps, 
text book, &c. This class was also examined on the 
Multiplication Table. They carried the multiplying 
— far beyond the good old Apostolic number, 

welve; which used to be considered the farthest 
limit of cyphering “in the head.” 

Following this exercise was the reading of a neat, 
well-written essay on “ Firmness,” by Miss I. Can- 
non. Miss Martha Black next read an essay de- 
seriptive of the United States: its boundaries, cli- 
mate, resources, advantages, &c. This was a very 
creditable production, and was read in a firm, clear 
voice. 

The examination of Miss Lindsey's large class in 
Algebra and Mental Arithmetic, which was next in 
order, was thorough and searching ; and it is but due 
to the teacher and pupils to say, that the recitation 
was in the highest degree satisfactory to the audience; 
more than satisfactory, indeed, for the astonishing 
rapidity and accuracy with which the most difficult 
— were worked out mentally, or on the black 

oard, excited the wondering admiration of nearly all 
present. 

The next class examined was a smaller and less 
advanced ong in Algebra, (Miss Lindsey’s also.)— 
So far as they had gone, they had been thoroughly 
trained, as their recitation abundantly proved. 

The audience were again entertained with some 
Vocal Music by Mr. Blair’s class. Miss Ramsey 
then read an essay on “Memory,” which evinced 
considerable thought, and, regarded as the produc- 
tion of so young a mind, it was truly admirable. 

Miss Hull then examined a large class in Geogra- 
phy. The pupils were evidently well “posted” in 
all that pertains to the “ earth’s surface”—geographi- 
cally speaking. They stood the test of a rigid ex- 
amination without a failure. 

” Following this recitation was an essay on “ The 
Seasons,” by Miss Braddock. This was one of the 
best essays we had the pleasure of listening to. The 
style was neat and the sentiments correct and ele- 
fant and it was, moreover, exceedingly well read.— 

he reading of this essay was succeeded by that of 
W. Meloy, his ope being, as we gathered from 
hearing it, “The Works of Nature.” ‘I'he writer de- 
picted in glowing style the beauties and glories, with 
which this material world abounds. 

A small class in Vocal Music next entertained the 
audience with a song; following which was the ex- 
amination of Miss Warrick’s Grammar class. The 
scholars appeared to be, generally, quite at home in 
this dry and difficult, but very important science.— 
This class was also exercised in writing on the black 
board. A sentence was given out by the teacher, 
and written on the board by all the scholars. They 
then changed places and criticised each other’s work— 

inting out defects in spelling, punctuation, writing, 
he. This is a very improving e:*ercise, and to most 
of those present it was quite novel. 

Mr. Blair’s class concluded the forenoon’s exercises 
with some fine music, which dismissed the audience 
in a good humor. 

In the afternoon the hall was again densely crowd- 
ed. The meeting being called to order by R, H. 
Koontz, Esq., President of the School Board, was 





opened with prayer by the Rev. C. A. Holmes.— 
John L. Gow, Esq., then addressed the audience, 
briefly giving a succinct history of the origin of the 
system which now prevails in the schools of this 
place, and also of the causes and motives which led 
to the construction of the New Building. He re- 
ferred to the happy effect upon the prosperity and 
efficiency of the schools, which the change of system 
has produced. The contrast between their condition 
five or ten years ago, and their present condition is 
truly wonderful. This great change he attributed to 
the adoption of the new system—and in order to de- 
velope that system fully, a large building and better 
appliances were necessary. Hence, the project of 
the present structure, for undertaking which and 
pushing it forward to completion, in spite of bitter 
and malevolent opposition, the Directors were enti- 
tled to the thanks of the whole community. Mr. G. 
then spoke of the blessings which this “ People’s 
College” will confer upon the community for many 
generations to come. He also deprecated the idea 
that it will injure our Seminary or College, but con- 
Png that its influence would be beneficial even to 
them. 

Mr. Gow was followed by Dr. Wines, of Wash- 
ington College, who delivered the Dedication Ad- 
dress, and was listened to throughout with marked 
interest and pleasure by the entire andience. As we 
expect to have the privilege of laying this admira- 
ble address before our readers, in the Examiner of 
next week, we shall not speak further of it at this 
time. 

Oliver Hart, one of the smallest lads of the school, 
then delivered a humorous select speech, “the Mouse- 
Trap,” which afforded the audience considerable 
amusement, 

At the request of several gentlemen, Miss Lind- 
sey’s class in Arithmetic was again called up, and 
exercised for a half hour or more. A challenge had 
passed between the boys and girls for a contest on 
the Multiplication table. The contest now came off, 
and was carried on with great spirit for a few minutes, 
when hostilities ceased at the request of some of the 
audience. One boy and one girl had been “ trapped ” 
—the two parties, therefore came out even. This, 
with a song by the class, concluded the Exhibition. 

Mr. A. M. Gow, the Principal of the Schools, an- 
nounced, that the next session would commence on 
the 1st of September, and that a public meeting 
would be called in the meantime, at which the citi- 
zens would be addressed on the duties of parents and 
teachers, anda full explanation given of the system 
according to which it was designed that the schools 
should hereafter be conducted. 

Hon. John H. Ewing offered a resolution that the 
citizens present approve of the erection of the new 
School House, and that their thanks are due to the 
Board of Directors for having undertaken and carried 
it forward to successful completion. After remarks 
by a number of gentlemen, the question was put on 
the resolution by Dr. Wishart... All stood up in its 
favor, except one. 

Thus was dedicated to the cause of Education, one 
of the most beautiful, commodious and substantial 
edifices ever erected for a similar ptirpose. Notwith- 
standing the talk of a few unfriendly persons to the 
contrary, it is a durable and massive, as well as a 
handsome structure. It will in all human probabili- 
ty, stand for neny See to come, a monument 
to the taste, liberality, and enlightened educational 
spirit of the people of Washington. 

We must not omit to mention, in conclusion, that 
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the Washington Brass Band were present during the 
afternoon, and filled up the intervals with choice mu- 
sic executed in their best style. To their praise be 


it said, that their services on this occasion were gra- 
tuitously rendered.— Washington, (Pa.) Examiner. 





Lock Haven Schools, Clinton County. 
To the Citizens of Lock Haven : 


The Common Schools of the borough will be 
opened on Monday, the 16th inst., and that there 
may be no delay in their organization and proper 
grading, the Directors respectfully request parents 
and others having pupils to send, to require them 
to be present on that day and in due time. 

The Directors are determined that the Common 
Schools of Lock Haven shal! be equal to any in 
the State, and far oe to any heretofore main- 
tained in the place, To carry out cum peepee’, they 
have employed the most competent and experienced 
Teachers they could obtain, to whom they pay libe- 
ral salaries. and who they believe are equal in their 
profession to any others. Globes, outline maps, 
charts, cards, &c., have been purchased for the use 
of the schools, and a series of books (a list of which 
is attached,) of the most approved character has 
been designated, as required by law, for use in the 
Schools. No others will be allowed, and pupils 
will be required to use such of these books and pur- 
sue such studies as the Teachers (subject to the 
control of the Directors) shall direct. The School 
House has been completed, the grounds pertaining to 
it substantially fenced, and every thing else has been 
(or will from time to time be) done to render the 
Schools efficient, profitable and pleasant to the pu- 
pils in attendance. 

The Schools can never be efficient, or emi- 
nently practicable or profitable, or even scarce- 
ly worth the money expended upon them, unless 
they are keptin permanent operation. We, therefore, 
have decided to keep them open ten months, (that 
being the utmost limit of the law,) during the pres- 
ent school year. This, together with the cost of 
the elegant new School House which has been eree- 
ted, the failure of former boards of Directors to pay 
al] the debts they incurred, the purchasing of globes 
maps, &c., &c., has compelled us to levy a higher 
tax for the present year than may at first sight 
prove pleasant to you. But when our purposes 
are properly understood, and when our Schools 
begin to produce the good fruits which we 
know they will produce even in a short time, we feel 
confident our action will be cordially approved by 
you, and with great unanimity. This much, atleast 
we will pledge you :—to give you superior Schools or 
an opportunity to elect a new board of Directors; 
but lest we be misunderstood, we will add that we 
cannnot consent to surrender until a fair opportu- 
nity is afforded to test the efficacy of the measures 
we have adopted, by the results they produce after 
due trial. We certainly could never feel justified, 
if, in the execution _of the trust reposed in us, we 
failed to give the growing and important borough 
of Lock Haven, Schools which would compare in 
every respect with those of the other important 
towns of the State. If properly maintained, our 
schools will soon be the pride of the borough, and 
to accomplish this end no efforts on our part will be 
wanting. 

We expect you, fellow citizens, to second our ef- 
forts, for without such action on your part, some of the 
best purposes will be necessarily thwarted. If you 
desire your children to progress as thoroughly, sys- 





tematically and rapidly as they should in their edu- 
cation, you must provide them with the proper 
books and see that they attend school regularly.— 
Without proper books and regular attendance, all 
effort, expense, capacity and labor of Teachers, &c., 
&e., must bein vain. For the present, the schools 
will be opened at 8 o’clock in the morning and at 2 
o’clock in the afternoon, and those who are not in 
attendance before recitations commence, will not be 
admitted during that session. The Teachers are re- 
quired to make monthly reports to the Directors, 
setting forth the number of days each pupil attend- 
ed, with the dates, &c. These Reports are filed in 
the office of the Directors—(which, until further 
notice, will be at the office of Mr. Fearon, one of the 
board)—where they may at any time be inspected 
by persons who desiretodoso. Hence, every citi- 
zen can see whether his children attend school reg- 
ularly, and if not, how many and upon what days 
they were absent; and hence, also, there will be lit- 
tle difficulty in parents and others detecting and cor- 
recting truancy in all cases. 


It is our intention to keep the citizens of the 
place informed at all times, through the borough 
papers, of the condition of the schools; but asa 
more thorough knowledge may be obtained by fre- 
quent visitations, we respectfully urge all our citi- 
zens to visit the schools as often as practicable. 


While pupils are in or about the School House 
in pursuance of their duty as pupils, the Teachers 
will at all times exercise careful control over them. 
Should injury be done to the House,» or furniture, 
or about the premises, by any of them, a bill will at 
once be forwarded totheir parents by the Principal, 
and until it is paid the offending pupil will not again 
be admitted into the Schools. 

The children of colored persons will not be ad- 
mitted into these Schools, but a separate School 
will, in due time, be established for them. 

Ww. Fearon, Jr.. 
J. F. Barcug.er, 
J. W. Exprep, 

H. L, Drerrensaca, 
T. T. Aprams, 
Avex. Sioan, 


Lock Haven, July 10, 1855. Directors. 





Lancaster City Common School Celebration. 


The Anniversary Celebration of the common 
schools of the city, took place at Fulton Hall, on 
Friday, according to previous notice. The proces- 
sion of scholars and teachers, and the ceremonies, 
were imposing and gratifying. The Hall was crowd- 
ed to its utmost capacity, notwithstanding the heat 
of the weather, and the seats mostly filled by chil- 
dren. After reaching the Hall, the ceremonies 
were opened with prayer by the Rev. Mr. Keyes, 
which was followed by singing by the schools ; after 
which a report of the examinations made by the 
Superintending Committee was made by the Hon. 
Thos. H. Burrowes. Then was sung a national 
hymn, which was followed by an eddvenn by Mr. 
Wickersham, the County Superintendent. Then 
Musie and Declamation by the junior Pupils of the 
Male High School. 

The ceremonies were further continued by Music, 
the announcement of the Summer Vacation by Mr. 
Burrowes, a Vacation Song by the Scholars, Music 
by the Orchestra, and Parting Song by the Pupils, 
and Benediction. 

The High School Commencement took place in 
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the evening, and the exercises were equally it'terest- 
ing. The Hall was crowded to itsutmost bq a very 
respectableand appreciating audience, three-fourths 
of whom were ladies. Keffer's Orchestra were pres- 
ent and by their playing added greatly to the enter- 
tainment of the evening. 


The exercises were opened with prayer by the 
Rey. Mr. Drysdale, followed by music, and a Re- 
port of the condition of the two High Schools was 
read by John Wise, Esq. The following Essays 
were then read and addresses and orations delivered: 
Address, The Son of the Forest, Geo. W. Kendrick ; 
The Past and Future, Jas A. Broome. Essays by 
pupils of the Female High School—The Govern- 
ment of Thought, Elizabeth McVey; The Evils of 
Intemperance, Alice White ; Knowledge is Power, 
Mary L. Sener; The Government of the Temper, 
Augusta Kryder; Female Education, Amanda P. 
Stoek. Oration—The Rays of Chivalry, Samuel B. 
Moore; The Influence 6f Women, John C. Long. 
Address—The Destiny of Europe, Wm. B. Senseny; 
Public Opimion, Wa Breneman; Patriotism, 
Alex. C. Freeman. The Essays by the graduates 
of the Female High School were well written, and 
displayed considerable ability on the part of the 
young ladies. The addresses by the graduates of 
the Male High School, were not only well written 
but generally well delivered, They acquited them- 
selves handsomely, and reflected the highest credit 
upon their School and Teachers. The only fault 
with two or three, was, that they spoke in too lowa 
tone of voice, and of course could not be heard 
very distinctly at a distance from the stage. But, 


on the whole, their manner of speaking, gesticula- 
tion, &c., will compare favorably with those of an 


similar Institation in the State, and indeed wit 
some of the Colleges. The exercises were conclu- 
ded with a most feeling, appropriate and eloquent 
address to the graduating class, by the Rev. J. 8. 
Crumbaugh, 











Educational Societies. 





Bucks County—Buckingham Teachers’ Institute. 


Pursuant to previous notice, the school teachers 
of Buckingham, with several from adjoining town- 
ships, met at the Hughesian School House, Centre- 
ville, on the 30th of June. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and 
adopted. The committee to draft a Constitution, 
reported the following, which was adopted. [The 
constitution, &c., we omit, not regarding them of 
interest to the general reader. | 


On motion the following officers were chosen; 

President, J. Watson Case; Vice President, 
Miss Carrie Brace; Secretary, Lewis P. Worth- 
ington ; Executive Committee, J. W. Case, J = 
Fell, Miss Ewretta McV. Budd, Miss Lydia Ellis 
and David Brown. 

The Executive Committee reported the following 
order of business for the Institute, which was adop- 
ted. 1. Reading. 2. chosen 3. Elocution. 
4. Arithmetic. 5. Grammar. 6. Botany. 7. Men- 
tal Arithmetic, and the following subjects of dis- 
cussion :— 

The best method of governing a School. The 
best method of teaching the Alphabet, Composi- 
tion, Map drawing, written Arithmetic, &. 

1. Reading. It was conducted in a very able 
manner by Miss Ewrettta McV. Budd, all present 





bor liberty to criticise pronunciation, emphasis, 
c. 

The meeting then adjourned till quarter of 2 
o’clock, P. M. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

2. Penmanship. ‘The Carstairian System was 
highly recommended and was exemplified on the 
black-board, by S. A. Fell. 

3. Elocution. Miss Carrie Brace conducted the 
exercise in Elocution, from Sanders’ elocutionary 
chart. 

4, Arithmetic. The fundamental rules in Arith- 
metic, and the best method of solving questions in 
proportion, were explained by Joseph Fell. 

5. Grammar. Eugene Smith made a few remarks 
explaining his method of teaching Grammar. Seve- 
ral difficult sentences were analyzed, &c. 

6. Botany. 8S. A. Fell explained the manner in 
which plants, &c., are classified. 

7 Mental Aritmetic, by L. P. Worthington.— 
The examples were taken from Stoddard’s Intellec- 
tual Arithmetic, which was highly recommended 
for the use of schools. 

Several teachers gave their methods of conduct- 
ing their schools and of teaching the different 
branches, from the higher branches down to A. B.C. 

William H. Johnson made a few interesting re- 
marks on Physical Geography. 

The Executive Committee reported the following 
programme of exercises, for the next session of the 
Institute : 

1. Reading by Joseph Fell and Miss E. McV. 
Budd. 

2 Penmanship, 8S. A. Fell. 

3. Elocution, Miss Carrie Brace. 

4, Arithmetic, Joseph Fell. 

5. Grammar, Miss E. McV. Budd and Miss H. 
A. Buckman. 

6. Botany, S. A. Fell. 

7. Mental Arithmetic, L P. Worthington. 

8. Geography, Eugene Smith. 

9. Physical Geography, William W. Fell, Miss 
R. A. Trego, Miss Short. 

10. Illustrations of Geometrical] Propositions, by 
Diagrams made in such a manner that the proposi- 
tions shall be evident from the diagram, by Wm. 
H. Johnson. 

On motion, Resolved, That the proceedings of 
this meeting be forwarded tojthe Editors of our 
county papers, and the Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal, for publication. 

On motion, adjourned to meet at the Hughesian 
School House, Centreville, on Saturday, the 18th 
of August next, at 9 o’clock, a. m. 

The Teachers of the county are cordially invited 
to attend. 

J. Watson Case, President. 

L. P. Worrutneton, Secretary. 

(The time for holding the next meeting was 
changed to the above on account ofan engagement 
of the County Superintendent.) ‘ 





Allegheny County—Ross Teachers’ Institute. 


Teachers’ Institute for Ross and adjoining town- 
ships, convened at Highland Church, Feb. 15, 1855, 
and organized by calling B. M. Kerr, Esq., County 
Superintendent, to the chair, and electing John 
Brown, John Crider, Wm. Ray, and John Scott, 
Esqs., Vice Presidents, and John Logan and J. 
Mitchel Boyd, Secretaries. After some general re- 
marks by the County Superintendent—on motion, 
adjourned to meet at 1 o’clock, P. M. 
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Arrernoon Session.—Met and opened with pray- 
er by Mr. Scott. Mr. Kerr then proceeded to ex- 
plain the method of teaching English Grammar by 
diagrams upon the blackboard, Mr.Dummet thought 
favorably of the plan, but thought it difficult to ac- 
commodate it to the capacity of small scholars, and 
that it would require too much time in a common 
school. Mr. Boyd considered that by beginning 
with the subject and predicate, increasing the ele- 
ments gradually, that it might be made more simple 
than the old system. Mr. Kerr answered the objec- 
tion with regard to time, by saying that different 
classes might be merged into one, instead of two or 
three. On motion, adjourned to meet at six o'clock, 
P. M, 

Eventne Sesston—Met agreeably to adjournment. 
Mr. F. 8. Thomas addressed the Institute in an 
able, eloquent and interesting manner, upon the re- 
lation existing between parent and teaching. Mr. 
Kerr addressed the Institute, contrasting the past 
with the present, of teachers and teaching. The 
teacher stands in loco parentis, urging upon teach- 
ers the importance of cultivating the physical as 
well as the moral faculties—urging them to be es- 
pecially careful in regard to the morals of their 
children. Their impressions for weal or woe are 
very great indeed. Mr, E. 8. Carney followed.— 
Teachers should be on a level with the clergy.— 
Teachers should be examples for the children, as 
the clergy are for the parerts. Adjourned to 9 
o'clock, A. M. Closed with prayer by Mr. Dumont. 

Sreconp Day, 9 o’ctrocx, A. M.—Mr. F.S. Thomas 
spoke on the comparative importance of Arithme- 
tick and Grammar, and advocated teaching of 
Grammar by diagrams. Mr, Kerr then explained 
his system of teaching penmanship. Mr. Carney 
made some anpropriate remarks on reading and spell- 
ing. He spoke in glowing terms of the beauty of 
good reading, and advocated the teaching of Or- 
thography by writing on a blackboard, by sight and 
not by sound. Mr. Dammet then read an essay of 
great force and beauty, on Education. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the members of the 
Institute be tendered to Messrs. Kerr, Carney and 
Thomas,for their addresses and instructions, and also 
to Mr. Dummet, for his essay, and that a eopy be 
solicited for publication. 

Resolved, That the Pennsylvania School Journal 
is worthy of, and should receive the patronage of 
every teacher and friend of education. 

Resolved, That the Teacher's Library, published 
by A. 8. Barnes & Co., of New York, be earnestly 
recommended to our brother teachers. 

After some appropriate remarks by the County 
Spuerintendent, on motion, adjourned sine die. 

Joun Logan, : : 
J. Mircnets. Born, } Hoceqtaries. 


Columbia Co. Teachers’ Association. 

In pursuance of previous notice, the Teachers’ 
Association of Columbia county met in the room of 
the Greenwood Seminary, at Miliville, on Saturday 
afternoon, May 19th. 

The meeting was opened by the President, R. W. 
Weaver, with a short address as to the objects and 
advantages of such an association, and the improve- 
ments which had been introduced into some schools, 
and which could, by such an association, be carried 
into all. 

On motion, J. G. Rich and James M. Hodge were: 
elected Vice Presidents of the Association. 








Mr. John GC, Stokes was then called upon to ex- 
plain the most proper method of teaching Grammar, 
and made some useful remarks upon that subject. 


Abia John was called on to explain the best meth- 
od of conducting the Reviews of lessons. He urged 
the necessity of frequent and thorough reviews in 
all studies; not to be at stated periods, or upon 
preparation by the scholar for such exercise ; but to 
be short exercises, just as accident or leisure might 
suggest to the teacher, 

Peter H. Freeze was called on to state his meth- 
od of teaching Arithmetic. He recommended a 
stated lesson to scholars to be learned by them, and 
illustrated on the blackboard, All scholars to be 
in classes, and mental and written arithmetic to be 
combined, 


James M. Hodge was called on to explain the 
best plan of teaching Orthography. He said he did 
not rely much upon teaching scholars the rules of 
spelling, as the exceptions to these rules were in 
some cases more than instances which came under 
the rule. But some rules which operated prett 
generally he enforced in teaching. The rules in ref- 
erence to the sounds of the letters were very much 
under the same objection as those of spelling, but 
the sounds and eombinations the thought,should al- 
ways be taught and illustrated with the dictionary. 

William Burgess followed in some urgent and ve- 
hement remarks in condemnation of the present sys- 
tem of orthography, denouncing it as arbitrary, un- 
systematic and unreasonable. Still, he said, that so 
long as it was the system of our literature and edu- 
cation it must be taught as the usage of our time 
has established it. 

Mr. Stokes was called on to explain his method 
of teaching reading. He urged that the principles 
or spirit of reading should be observed rather than 
the strict rules. But the rules or principles must 
first be learned, and then the scholar must be taught 
to modify these, so as to conform to the varying sen- 
tament and spirit of the discourse which is read. 


Mr. Burgess remarked that no subject was in 
schools so generally neglected as reading, and yet 
none of so much practical importance to the pupil 
in after life ; and added some pertinent thoughts. 

Mr. Weaver called the attention of the Associa- 
tion to the great want of proper reading books in 
the schools—books to furnish instruction as to the 
manner of reading, and not only reading matter for 
exercise. He urged very strongly that all such 
works as histories, books of adventures and wars 
should be read at home for historical information, and 
not in school ; as such books contain no instruction 
in the principles of elocution, and divide schools into 
too many classes. 

Mr. Stokes moved that when the Association ad- 
journ, it adjourn to meet at Cattawissa on Friday, 
the 28th of September. 


Mr. Hodge moved to amend by substituting at 
Bloomsburg, on Saturday, the 29th of September 
next. Amendment adopted. 

On motion it was Resolved that the Executive 
Committee be directed to procure some proper per- 
son to deliver a lecture at the next meeting of the 
Association, and also to allot subjects to various 
members for Essays and oral reports at the next 
meeting. 

The day was unfavorable, but the meeting was 
earnest and in good spirit. A number of ladies were 
in attendance, and all present expressed interest and 
pleasure in the proceedings, 
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Delaware County Teachers’ Institute. 

The second meeting of the Teacher's Institute of 
Delaware county,was held at the Court House, Me- 
dia, on Friday and Saturday, the 8th and 9th of 
June, inst., President’s Dr. Gzorcz Smirn in the 
Chair. 

The Institute was called to order at ten o’clock ; 
and the minutes of the last meeting read and ap- 
proved. 

The opening address was by Mr. C. W. Deans, of 
Crozer Academy. [Omitted for the present. ] 

Mr. Deans was followed by J. Omensetter, of 
Chester, who read an essay on English Grammar, 
which contained many valuable suggestions. In his 
opinion, no pupil ought to be permitted to take up 
the study, who is not able to read pretty fluently, 
define words with a degree of ease, and solve ques- 
tions in Mental Arithmetic readily, and without 
hesitation. Their minds should have received a 
good training, and they should be capable of ap- 
preciating the subject. The lessons, he thinks, 
should be oral at first, as pupils become discouraged 
when under the necessity of exercising their mem- 
ories too much. Having become acquainted with 
the principal parts of speech, particularly the Noun 
and Verb, by oral instruction, he would have them 
commit the leading definitions and rules thorough- 
Fe tomemory. Frequent reviews, therefore, are in- 

ispensable. Questions should be given with the 
expression varied from that in the book, and no 
other part of speech should be assumed until the 

upils have a good understanding of the noun and 
its attributes. The mind should not be perplexed 
with the exceptions and anomalies, until first prin- 
ciples are comprehended, and the pupil is able to 
analyze words and sentences with some degree of 
accuracy. 

Mr. Omensetter thinks that no other classifica- 
tion of verbs ought to be recognized than that 
which separates transitive and intransitive. He also 
rejects the Subjunctive Mood, regarding it as near- 
ly superfluous, and those who adopt it as “inconsist- 
ent with themselves.” He has no sympathy with 
Horne Tooke, Cardell, and others of the so-called 
“philosophical school,” regarding their theories 
about Grammar as of no practical importance. 

The remainder of the hour was devoted to a dis- 
eussion of questions pertaining to Grammar, and the 
best method of teaching that science, in which 
Messrs. Deans and Hart participated. 

An interesting essay on Chemistry was then read 
by J. Sullivan, of Darby township, in which he ad- 
vocated the propriety of introducing the study into 
the public schools. He thinks the science has 
come to be of so much importance, and is so inti- 
mately connected with nearly all the affairs of life, 
that it ought to be required, by law, to be taught in 
every school in the State. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The President remarked that it was not to be ex- 
pected, as a general rule, that many teachers would 
be present during the early part of the session, and 
that the citizens of the place in which the Institute 
was held, owed them, at least, the courtesy of sup- 
plying a respectable audience at the beginning of 
the session. As Media has not done this, he sug- 
gested that the next Institute be held at Chester, 
where he thought it would be more likely to be ap- 
tee The following resolution was therefore 


Town Hall, in Chester. 





The subject of English Grammar was then taken 
up, and a spirited discussion ensued, on the nature 
and classification of verbs, John M. Broomall, 
Esq., advocated a modification of Cardell’s doctrine, 
though he was constrained to admit the existence of 
at least one verb in the language, that cannot prop- 
erly be considered active, and should, therefore, be 
classed by itself. The Secretary, on the other hand, 
endeavored to sustain the views which he had ex- 

ressed on this subject, at a previous session of the 

nstitute. 

Mr. Deans made some valuable observations on 
Reading, in which he gave a variety of examples, 
illustrating the principles of pitch, force, emphasis, 
&c.; and dwelt particularly on the importance of 
acquiring a correct modulation of the voice, togeth- 
er with a clear, full and distinct utterance, which 
all pupils can and should attain. 


An essay was then read, and some observations 
made by J. Larkin Forwood, on the subject of Im- 
parting Instruction. He urged the importance of 
arriving chiefly at mental discipline, instead of the 
mere acquisition of fucts. A person may be able 
to read correctly and fluently, he may be able to 
write beautifully, and answer every question in his 
Geography, or solve every question in his Arith- 
metic, and yet not be educated. He should be 
taught to think. Less than this is but a mutilated 
idea of education. 


The Secretary demonstrated some new proposi- 
tions concerning certain oblique-angled triangles, 
enunciated at the last session of the Institute—ex- 
plained the Chirographic method of recitation, as 
practised in his sohest and made some observations 
on the,Scholation system of instruction. 


SATURDAY MORNING SESSION. 

The President made some interesting observa- 
tions on English Grammar, and was followed by the 
Secretary on the same subject. 

An essay was read on the Responsibilify of the 
Teacher, by A. Williams, of Upland, which, on mo- 
tion, was unanimously requested for publication. 

The Rev. Isaac Gray, Principal of Crozer Acad- 
emy, was then introduced, who addressed the Insti- 
tute on the best method of conducting recitations. 
Want of room and ability prevents our doing any- 
thing like justice to his eloquent and instructive 
remarks. We will merely say, that he disapproves 
of the “drawing out,” as well as the “ pouring in” 
process—of the former, because it does not cultivate 
the reason, and of the latter, because it presents 
facts to the undisciplined mind, which are general- 
ly soon lost, in consequence of not being understood 
and applied. The system that he prefers to every 
other is that of recitation of topics, in which the pupil 
is required to express connectedly, in his own lan- 

uage, the substance of his own exercise or lesson. 

e regards the amount of time occupied in the ac- 
quisition of facts, of but little consequence in the 
education of youth when compared with the disci- 
pline of themind. The latter alone constitutes true 
education. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 

On calling the roll, the following named teachers 

in the public schools of the county, answered to 


their names :—Samuel Speakman, John W. Thomp- 


son, Priscilla Williams, Mary Wright, Caroline 
Bovee, Alban Williams, Maris R. Vernon, John 


opted: Hibberd, Henry B. Pratt, Emma Worrell, George 
Resolved, that the next institute be held at the} 


Wetherill, Abraham Aitkin, John Omensetter, 
George M. Alsop, C. P. Hart, Samuel Sharpless, 
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James McMaullin, James Barton, Wilmer C. James, 
Francis K. Lodge, Benjamin F. Rose, J. Larkin 
Forwood, Letitia Kille, Mary S. Baker, William 
Bittle, Benjamin H. Tomlinson, Isaac Harvey, Levi 
H. Springer, Lewis W. Felton, Annie E. Coates, 
Palmer Garfield, John M. Sullivan, Miss Jessie Car- 
tinach. 

The following named teachers and others became 
members at this session of the Institute :—Rev. 
Isaac Gray, Thomas Reece, John M. Sullivan, J. 
W. Taintor, Dr. G. B. Hotchkin, Annie Brooks, 
Elizabeth Brooks, Miss Jessie Cartinach, Mary A. 
Boker, Phebe K. Lodge, Susan B. Thomas, Eliza- 
beth Moore. 

The Secretary presented the following resolutions, 
the adoption of which he advocated, on the ground 
that our schools ought to be supplied with such a 
map of our country as the resolutions contemplate. 

he President remarked that as it was inconsis- 
tent with the duties of his office as County Super- 
intendent, to aid, either directly or indirectly, in the 
sale of any school work, he should retire while the 
resolutions were under advisement. The chair be- 
ing then occupied by Mr. Gray, the preamble and 
resolutions following were severally read and 
adopted : 

Inasmuch as the great and various changes which 
a few years have produced in the geographical 
character of our country, by extending her fimits, 


and opening hitherto unexplored regions to the ad- 
vancing tide of American emigration, have made a 
new map of our country indispensable to the Ame- 
rican people; and inasmuch as it is important in 
teaching the geography of new and heretofore un- 
known countries, that accurate works should be 
procured, therefore 


Resolved, That it is with great pleasure we learn 
that the well-known and reliable publisher, 8. Avu- 
custus Mircuect, is about to issue such a map of 
our country as is now required. 

Resolved, That the character of Mr. Mitchell as 
a publisher, and the general accuracy of his various 
works, are a sufficient guarantee that he will fulfill 
his promise, to make the above-specified work the 
most complete, accurate and reliable map of the 
United States and adjacent countries, extant. 

Resolved, That in view of this promise, the mem- 
bers of this institution recommend this work to the 
public in general,as being the best map of our 
country that has ever been published, 

Resolved, That the Institute recommend the Di- 
rectors of the various School Districts to procure 
this work, in order to facilitate the teaching of Geo- 
graphy in the public schools. 

The closing hour of the session was occupied by 
Dr. Comstock, of Philadelphia, professor of Elocu- 
tion, who entertained the meeting with a very inte- 
resting lecture on his favorite science. His illustra- 
tions, like the compass of his voice, embraced a 
wide range, and contributed greatly to the edifica- 
tion and amusement of the audience. 

A unanimous resolution was then passed, tender- 
ing Dr. Comstock the thanks of the Institute, for 
the gratification he had offered them; after which 
the meeting adjourned sine die. 

C. P. Harr. Secretary. 





Bradford Co. Teachers’ Association. 

The Teachers’ Association met at Orwell Hillon 
the 8th inst., and continued in session until noon 
next day. There was a good turn out, and conside- 
rable interesttaken in the subjects discussed and the 





general objects of the Association, although at first, 
some seemed distrustful, 

After prayer by the Rev. Mr. Davidson, and the 
general objects of the Association having been sta- 
ted by Messrs. Colt and Coburn, the following res- 
olution, together with the amendment offered by 
Mr. Colt, was taken up and thorougly diseussed, and 
being put to vote, the amendment was unanimously 
lost, and the resolution unanimously carried. It 
read as follows : 

Resolved, That it is the imperative duty of every 
teacher to sustain good order in school, and adopt 
such means as shall secure that important end, even 
if it become necessary to resort to corporeal pun- 
ishment. 

Amendment offered by Mr. Colt: 

That order is essential to the success of a school, 
In maintaining this, corporeal punishment should 
be alate resort; but yet its infliction may become 
the im perative duty of the Teacher. 


It was urged in support of the amendment, that 
expulsion was the last resort—corporeal punishment 
a late resort, and an appeal to the understanding and 
sympathies of the scholar, the first resort in the 
maintenance of good order; that flogging was not 
necessary, except in certain cases, and then it should 
be inflicted after everything but expulsion had been 
tried ; that it was a relic of barbarism, and not war- 
ranted under the New Testament dispensation ; that 
if a scholar deserved corporeal punishment, it was 
owing to the incompetency of the teacher to govern, 
and not to the ugliness or wilfulness of the child— 
at least, the ugliness and wilfulness were consequent 
upon his inability to govern. 

The amendment was opposed on the ground that 
both the resolution and amendment took it for 
granted, that order was essential to the success of a 
school ; then the question arises, how can order be 
sustained? It must be sustained, in order to have a 
teachable school. What means shall be used ?— 
“ Moral suasion,” or corporeal punishment? Why 
whatever can best accomplish it. Corporeal pun- 
ishment includes all kinds of bodily pain, and is 
used in contradistinction to mental suffering or pain 
—such as standing on the floor, holding out a book, 
chastising with a rod, &c. Now, instead of being a 
late resort, those who have taught school know that 
sometimes it is an early resort to maintain order.— 
It has to be resorted to immediately in some in- 
stances. The judgment of the teacher must deter- 
mine when and how much of it is necessary. What 
would govern one school, would fail in another.— 
Because a person has taught three or four sessions 
without whipping, is not conclusive that he can, 
for the same length of time, again without inflicting 
corporeal punishment. Indeed, it will not raise even 
a presumption that he could. It may be prima facie 
evidence that he is either a successful teacher, (if 
he maintains good order) so far as government is 
concerned, or that his scholars are governable, kind 
and docile. But it does prove that the same system 
would govern a school in an adjoining township.— 
The government of aschool depends greatly upon 
the disposition of the scholar, as well as upon the 
skill of the teacher. Their dispositions vary accord- 
ing to their locality and the disposition of their 
parents. A child not governed at home, will 
be difficult to manage at school. The teacher stands 
in loco parentis—in the place of the parent. If he 
exceeds his authority, he is held accountable. The 
law, knowing the importance of school government, 
and having in view the common good, gives him 
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this authority. Ifthe child is disobedient at home, 
in seven cases out of ten at school, corporeal pun- 
ishment will be an early resort. Order must be 
maintained—the child is not orderly at home—he 
must be orderly at school. Can this be accomplish- 
ed by a date resort to bodily punishment? If he 
waited very long before his “late resort” came 
he would be turned ont doors. It has been found 
by observation, that in those districts where the 
moral-suasion idea predominates, there are difficul- 
ties constantly arising between parents and teach- 
ers, to the great and permanent injury of the 
schools. 

It was argued further, that what was true in re- 
gard to men, was also true with children. Moral 
suasion will not even prevent crime, though the 
penalty of the law be certain and swift-footed ; and 
this too with those capable of reasoning and com- 
paring. How much less will it reach children, who 
are unable to foresee the consequences of disobedi- 
ence, and who are influenced by whatever surrounds 
them. 

It was shown quite conclusively that the words 
of Solomon being words of an inspired man, were 
applicable to alltime. That his was the wisdom of 
inspiration—and that the doctrine he taught in re- 
gard to sparing the rod and wing | the child, was 
pretty fully established by Christ himself when he 
drove a “lot of rowdies” out of the temple with 
thongs. It proved at least that corporeal punish- 
ment was not out of date in New Testament times. 

As to the manner of infliction, Prof. Coburn is 
of the opinion that it should be in the presence of 
the whole school. If a child is taken by himself 
and punished, he may either go and tell his fellows 
that the teacher had promised him a severe whip- 
ping, but did not give it to him, or he may tell his 
parents and others that he was brutally flogged, &c., 
whatever his ingenuity could invent,and the teacher 
has but his own word to contradict such reports, and 
thereby may be placed in a very disagreeable posi- 
tion. Prof. C. said he had known such things to 
occur time and again. 

At the last meeting of the Association a commit- 
tee was appointed to report a series of text-books, 
which, in ce opinion of the Association, would be 
advisable to introduce into use in the schools of the 
county. The committee, through their chairman, 
Prof. Coburn, reported Ate ees at this meeting.— 
The report was accepted. It was afterwaads refer- 
red back, with instruction to report a full set of 
books as commonly used in the schools, at the next 
meeting; at which time the report, together with 
the suggestions of the committee will be published 
in full. 

A want of uniformity in text-books has been seri- 
ously felt by every teacher. It is a subject of great 
importance, and attended with many ifficulties.— 
There are in this county near 350 schools, and at a 
moderate calculation from 17 to 20,000 scholars.— 
To supply these with a uniform series of books would 
amount tu an enormous sum ; and yet a uniformity 
of books is what we want. How can this be best 
accomplished? The committee thought it could be 
only accomplished gradually, and therefore report- 
ed upon each subject from one to three books, each 
of which in their opinion was good. If the direc- 
tors of any township found in their schools either of 
the books recommended, the committee thought it 
advisable to retain them ; but thought it not advi- 
sable to retain any two; for instance, Thompson’s 
and Davies’ Arithmetic—retain one or the other.— 





Messrs. Guyer and Colt were of the opinion that 
such a plan would never accomplish what was aim- 
ed at ; and urged strongly that the report be refer- 
red back to the committee, with instruction to re- 
port mg d one book upon each and every subject.— 
It was thought, by those in favor of the report, that 
these gentlemen in their eagerness to do good, were 
attempting to do too much; by urging a universal 
change too strenuously would likely produce a reac- 
tion, and thus the plans and wishes of the whole be 
frustrated. 

It is difficult to have a uniformity in books, so 
long as the jurisdiction of the school directors, who 
have the entire control of this subject, is included 
in their respective townships. Much will be done 
when each township adopts a uniform series of text- 
books. A list of those books recommended by the 
Association as the best to be used in our common 
schools, will be published after its next meeting. 

The following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That the study of written arithmetic 
sbould not be commenced by the child, until he is of 
sufficient age to fully appreciate and perfectly un- 
derstand the principles of the science, and it should 
always be preceded by a thorough drilling in Intel- 
lectual Arithmetic. 

On motion of Prof. Coburn, four persons were ap- 
pointed—two males and two females—a committee 
to prepare or procure articles for publication upon 
the subject of popular education, in each of the 
county papers, one article to be published in each 
paper every two weeks. 

he Rev. Jas. M’Williams and Miss Fanny O. 
Andrus, of Smithfield, each delivered before the 
Association an address. Subject: “The necessit 
of Moral and Physical education in connection wit 
Mental acquirements.” The Association tende red 
the speakers a vote of thanks, and desired a copy of 
each of their addresses for publication. 

Mr, Wm. Davis and Miss Emily Preston were 
appointed to prepare and read essays before the As- 
sociation at its next meeting. 

After prayer by the Rey. Mr. “iisbee, the Asso- 
ciation adjourned to meet in Le Roy on the 14th 
and 15th of September next, 
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ADDRESS 
Delivered before the Franklin and Page Societies of 
the Millersville Normal School, June 29, 1855, 
BY PROF. J. F. STODDARD. 
[PUBLISHED BY REQUEST OF THE SOCIETIES. ] 


Lavies & GenTLEMEN OF THE Frankuin & Pace 
Socreties :—I accepted the invitation to address you, 
being conscious that I was to speak to friends and 
co-laborers in the cause of education, who knew well 
the many duties devolving upon me, and, therefore, 
did not expect, on the present occasion, a carefully 
prepared address. 

here are, before me, ladies and gentlemen whose 
many good traits of character, the school room and 
the social circle have unfolded to my notice, and in 
whose well-being I have learned to feel the liveliest 
interest. ‘The zeal you manifest in the improvement 
of your own minds and the laudable efforts you are 
making to become skilled in the science and art of 
teaching, are worthy of all commendation, and augur 
well for the future educational advantages of the 
youth of Lancaster county. 
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As your time and talents are to be devoted to the 
advancement of the common school interests, I shall 
indulge in suggestive remarks pertaining to your own 
intellectual and moral improvement, and that of your 
pupils, instead of discussing some special topic. 

ortunately, you are in the morning of life, with 
bright hopes of the future flashing across your pathway. 
Your cheeks are flushed with the beauty of health ; 
and vigor of body and mind are yours. How great 
are these blessings! They are the wings with which 
a lauduable ambition, properly directed, can elevate 
you to positions of usefulness and greatness. Such 
eing your circumstances, you can pursue with plea- 
sure and profit those studies that are best suited to 
ees tastes, providing, you ever bear in mind that 
4ABOR, untiring and unceasing, judiciously applied, 
is the price of superiority in knowledge and wisdom. 

You have now arrived at a period in your mental 
culture, from which you can with profit consider the 
subject of education in all its bearings. There are 
before you, paths decked with Nature’s choicest flow- 
ers and strewn with her purest gems, which lead to 
usefulness, respectability, profit and greatness. To 
enjoy these walks of life designed for Nature’s no- 
blemen, you must be industrious and possessed of 
nobleness of purpose. 

All desire to become learned; and could they gain 
the summit of the hill of science without an effort on 
their part, they would gladly ascend its commanding 
height ; could Nature's inexhaustible temple of truth 
be entered with ease, they would delight to revel in 
its halls; or could they become profound scholars by 
physical exertion, or by one severe effort of the mind, 
they would quickly become learned. But how few, 
—how comparatively few,—possess patience and per- 
severance enough to put forth a long continued, se- 
vere exertion of the mind to acquire it. 

Ah! it is Indolence, the love of ease, that magni- 
fies every slight difficulty in the paths of wisdom, 
into insurmountable barriers, and causes us to be 
content to grope our way in life through the dark 
vallies of ignorance. 


Be not discouraged: the prize is before us: we 
have but to stretch forth our hand, and it is ours.— 
Ordinary talents, combined with good judgment and 
strict integrity, aided by living industry, will make a 
man whatever he wills. Friends may discourage, the 
meager hand of poverty bind, want stand knocking 
at the door, and the silly finger of affiuence point in 
derision and scorn at his toilsome lot; still, however 
humble his sphere, he will arise and assert his do- 
minion over the world of ignorance and wealth. Ge- 
nius and industry cannot long be fettered; they will 
triumph. 

Many of the most brilliant stars of the learned pro- 
fessions—many of the brightest gems that adorn the 
coronet of Art and Literature, are treasures of un- 
fading beauty and rarest wealth of which the humble 
cottage can boast. 

We are prone to point to men who stand forth in 
the firmament of science, art and literature, as stars 
of surpassing brilliancy;—to men of cultivated minds 
and profound wisdom; to women “who've woven 
roses round our way and gladdened all our being ;” 
—to woman 


** From the tip of whose pen a melody flows, 
Sweet as the nightingale’s song to the rose,” — 


and sigh that we are not thus gifted; that we are 
not thus permitted to revel in temples of learning, 
nor to participate in the rich pleasures of erudition ; 
that we are not able to embody thoughts more en- 





during than the solid granite; that we cannot dis- 
cern, in the neglected block’of marble, the speaking 
image, which the chisel may bring forth to the gaze 
of an admirihg world; or that we cannot trace upon 
the smooth canvass, the dashing waterfall, the rest- 
less ocean ;—in other words, that we do not thus com- 
mand the admiration of our race by the splendors of 
genius, the purity of thought, and the excellence of 
our deeds. 

If our efforts to improve the mind, to become emi- 
nent in any sphere, are limited to an earnest wish, a 
longing desire, rest assured, our hopes will allure but 
to deceive us. While on the other hand, if we put forth 
efforts, in accordance with physical and metaphysical 
laws, commensurate with the elevated standing to 
which we would attain, success will, ere long, crown 
our endeavors. Aim at no ordinary attainments,— 
realize that the illimitable fields of investigation are 
open before you; then press forward with untiring 
zeal, with a determined perseverance, and the prize 
is surely won. It is true, we are what we are; but 
by well-directed efforts, we may be what we will. 

Learn in youth the value of an hour. Allow not 
the imaginative pleasures and enjoyments, common 
to youth, to dissipate the noble powers of the mind ; 
but, 

** Mix reason with pleasure, 
And wisdom with mirth.” 


The golden hours of youth, that period in life of the 
most rapid importance in the development of mind 
and morals, should not be numbered with the things 
which once were, without your making the best use 
of them your condition and cireumstances will per- 
mit. 

Teachers cannot learn for you; they are to point 
out the way, and to show you how to unravel intri- 
cacies after you have exhausted your own ingenuity 
and talent, but you must do the work. Think, rea- 
son, and investigate for yourselves, otherwise your 
minds will gain no strength. Study principles in- 
stead of words and isolated facts, otherwise you will 
defeat the object for which you attend school. 

Study is designed to invigorate and expand the 
mind,—to give us the ability to investigate truth and 
to detect error in whatever forms and under whatev- 
er circumstances they may be presented. In other 
words, it is to prepare us to act well and nobly our 
part, as intelligent and moral beings,—to take our 
position among the educated of the community, with 
the ability to maintain with steadfastness of purpose, 
those maxims of true nobleness and wisdom which 
characterize the eminently great and good. 

Studies are rendered attractive and interesting in 
proportion as the learner is able to comprehend the 
truths and the principles he has under consideration. 
Hence, too much eare cannot be exercised in the se- 
lection of studies to be pursued. Each should in- 
crease in intricacy as the powers of the mind are de- 
veloped and strengthened by the comprehension of 
principles passed over, so that each successive lesson 
Should call forth some new thought, and demand a 
closer investigation on the part of the pupil. This 
philosophical arrangement of studies, combined with 
thorough teaching, cannot fail to awaken in the mind 
of the student an undying interest in study, which 
will continue to be of service toe him im all coming 
time. 

A student thus systematically led to behold the 
beauties of science and art, pursues each new study 
with increased delight; the comprehension of every 
mathematical theorem unfolds additional beauties ; 
the investigation of each law of nature opens wider 
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the gates of her inexhaustable store-house of truths; 
the contemplation of the starry heavens, to his phi- 
losophie mind, is rich with unfading beauties, in which 
he reads the wisdom, the goodness, the greatness and 
the power of Him who created and governs this 
mighty Universe. From the smallest living fibre to 
the sturdy oak; from the smallest perceptible ani- 
malculum to man, the noblest work of God ; from the 
merest particle of dust to this stupendous universe, 
he discovers one unbroken chain of beauty and de- 
sign; one boundless whole, in which the wisdom and 
goodness of its maker beam forth from every object, 
pointing his mind aloft and forbidding him to fix too 
tenaciously his hopes and affections on sublunary en- 
dearments, which vanish at the touch, like glittering 
dew-drops at the approach of the sun. 


You are soon to engage in the business of teach- 
ing. I am aware that your labors, at present, are 
but poorly paid, and your repute as a body, by no 
means what it should yet your influence for good 
and in moulding public opinion, when judiciously ex- 
erted, is beyond calculation. Upon your own indus- 
try, integrity, intelligence, and knowledge of your 
business, depend, your future compensation as teach- 
ers, and standing in society. Yes, more than this, 
the moral and intellectual development of our youth 
is in your hands ;—in fact, our atness as a Na- 
tion, and the perpetuity of our freedom, is resting 
upon the efficient working of our Common School Sys- 
tem. Would that we, as teachers, could realize more 
fully the almost overwhelming weight of responsibil- 
ity resting upon us! Then would we be excited to 
greater exertion in preparing for, and in the dis- 
charge, of these all important and responsible duties. 

In view of the important position the teacher oc- 
eupies, I hesitate not to say, he should be a model 
man ; his habits, in every particular, should be, in the 
highest degree worthy of iinitation, and his knowledge 
critical and comprehensive. 


I consider teaching one of the noblest professions, 
and the accomplished teacher, one of the greatest of 
men. His doings and sayings are known all over 
the land; his pure great sentiments are deeply en- 
graven upon the hearts of thousands, modifying 
greatly their principles and morals. “The sun is 

eemed great and illustrious in the centre of his fa- 
mily of worlds, holding them all in their sweeping 
thway of air, spreading abroad upon them all, light, 
ife, and beauty.” Is not, then, the accomplished 
teacher great and illustrious in his central and com- 
manding position, with a society of intellects moving 
and shining at his call, a society of hearts throbbing, 
and resolving in quick answer to his own? The in- 
tellects of such men, lit up with goodness, the princi- 
pal element of greatness, will shine when the stars 
ve ceased to shine, and theirs are hearts which 
are to grower richer and purer forever. That teach- 
er who thus, with the movement of his own masterly 
spirit, carries along in company a grand retinue of 
other hearts and intellects, possesses a splendid 
greatness, which might satisfy the aspirings of an 


angel. 

Will you, my young friends, become such teachers? 
It requires no traits of character, no powers of intel- 
leet, but what you all possess, or at least, but what 
are within your reach. 

If you study to improve the intellect alone, by en- 
deavoring, merely, to become a profound scholar, or 


skilled in any of the arts and sciences, you are then } 


only preparing yourselves the more perfectly for 
-— the world, and are paving your own way to 
ruin. 


Permit me, then, also, tocommend to your better 
judgment, the cultivation of your moral and religious 
nature. Acquire the habit of always doing right.— 
Act strictly in accordance with justice. Such ac- 
tions are noble because they are just, and will bring 
with them a rich reward. 

Under no circumstances be induced to say, or do 
what you think to be wrong, with the hope of gaining 
another’s favor, with a view to gratify an angry 
feeling, or with a hope that the results arising there- 
from may in some manner prove beneficial. Strive, 
under all circumstances, to preserve a commending 
conscience. At 


* Tts slightest touches, instant pause, 
Debar aside pretences, and resolutely 
Keep its laws, uncaring consequences.” 


Many pride themselves 1n their moral strength, who 
have grown up surrounded and guarded by kind pa- 
rents and older friends. So, too, the pine that rears 
its lofty head in the depth of the forest, seems to bid 
defiance to the sweeping winds of autumn and even 
the storms and rushing blasts of winter; but, unpro- 
tected by its neighboring trees, the first rude touch 
of the north wind’s breath stretches its long length 
upon the earth. Such, too, is the melancholy fate 
of the young who glory in their moral power, who 
are unacquainted with the world’s temptations, and 
have been accustomed to stand upon another's prin- 
ciples and not their own. The tree that springs up 
upon the mountain’s top, exposed to the gentle 
breezes of spring, learns, as the fiercer winds begin to 
blow, to send forth its roots and to strike them deep- 
er into the earth, and is thus enabled to rear high its 
head in air, despite of howling blasts and wintry 
storms. 

So too, the young, who call forth and strengthen 
their moral powers by appropriate exercise;—who are 
accustomed to act from principle in all matters wheth- 
er great or small, as they grow up, are prepared to war 
against the huge army of the world’s temptations, 
and to move quietly along the narrow path lead- 
ing to honor and perpetual happiness. 

In no place can you have a better opportunity for 
this kind of moral education, than when at school, 
surrounded by kind efficient teachers. Your daily 
duties regarding study ; your habits which mirror 
the future man; your conversation and doings 
all furnish ample opportunity for the cultivation of 
this nobler part of your nature. 

Grow up with industrious habits; cultivate with 
assiduity, your physical, your intellectual, and your 
moral functions, and as life wears away, you will grow 
in wisdom and happiness. 

That christian feeling that wells up from the heart, 
that prompts us to live in peace and good will to- 
wards all men, and to glorify the God of Heaven, is 
the rule of action, which justly claims our first at- 
tention, and which we should all strive to possess. 


* Vice is a monster of so frightful mein 
As to be hated needs but to be seen ; 

But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 

Hence, with great assiduity, avoid all associations 
adverse to the general principles of propriety and 
‘true politeness, Turn with abhorrence from him who 
would initiate you intoimmoral practices. He is your 
greatest enemy,—he sends a withering blight over all 
your future prospects. 

As fade and die the beautiful flowers of summer, 
‘at the approach of the chilling frosts of Autumn, so 


perish all hopes of greatness and of tempo.) and 





‘spiritual good, by immoral associations. Decorate 
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then, your abodes with all that is beautiful in Nature 
and Art, (so far as your means will permit.) These 
will assist to school your minds to appreciate the 
beauty and loveliness of nature, and to reverence the 
mighty Author of all, and to eschew the deformities 
of Art,—this will also, incline you to the paths of vir- 
tue, nobleness, and goodness. Encompass yourselves 
with all that tends to purify and elevate your thoughts, 
and to plume the immortal soul for its flight to that 
eternal abode, where man no longer writhes in agony 
under the smarts a tyrant inflicts ; where no longer 
bigotry unsheaths his murderous sword, applies his 
hellish tortures, or kindles the martyr’s flame for 
man’s destruction ;—but where the Redeemer,—the 
God of infinite goodness and love—dwells ;—where 
worldly bickerings and evils are not known, and 
where joy supreme eternally reigns. 





THE SLOWNESS, YET EXTREME TENDENCIES, OF 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 


AN ADDRESS BY THO. H. BURROWES.* 


Physical improvements almost instantaneously 
commend themselves to our favor and secure our 
best efforts for their adoption. We are not slow to 
perceive their bearing upon our own welfare ; neith- 
er are we liable to forget their end, in the pursuit of 
the proper means for their accomplishment. This 
arises from the fact that they not only directly and 
papeny affect our temporal condition ; but that, so 
ong as the pursuit of happiness, according to his 
own idea of it, or of anything which seams to pro- 
mote it, is the first object of every one, there is lit- 
tle risk of it, or of anything which seems to promote 
it, ever becoming a secondary consideration. 

Widely different is the case of moral improve- 
ments. Here, the same clear sightedness which so 
readily perceives another's “ mote,” but is blindness 
to its own “beam,” causes each individual of the 
majority to postpone his own aad undervalue others’ 
efforts, for the improvement of that mass, far above 
whose degraded condition, complacent self-love has 
erected his own high standard. Hence the extreme 
slowness with which such ameliorations extend.— 
And, even when the few devote themselves to this 
species of human improvement, the danger is that 
the distance and tardiness of result are such, as soon 
to weary their efforts, and permit their attention to 
be attracted away from the grand though tedious 
consummation, and to be absorbed in an impatient 
stimulation of the mere means of suecess, ending, 
not unfrequently, in a total abandonment of the 
cause itself. 

A few instances of both kinds of improvement 
will best illustrate the idea intended to be convey- 
ed :—Beating grain from the straw with a flail was 
probably the first improved mode of separation 
adopted. The next step was, the treading of it out 
by means of oxen or Sabenns and there is little 
doubt but that convenience and love of ease at once 
induced the adoption of this improvement, by all 
who possessed the requisite means. And now, with- 
in our own recollection—almost of yesterday as it 
were—the threshing machine was invented, and, si- 
multaneonsly with its invention, has been generally 
adopted; many, even already looking for the time 
when the same machine shall grind as well as thrash. 





* This Address was first read at the Chester county In- 
stitute in West Chester, and subsequently, with some addi- 
tions, before the Adams County Teachers’ Association at 
+ a It ig now published at the request of several 

ends. 





Steam, as soon as its driving power was discovered, 
was at once applied to the saving of manual labor, 
in factories and other stationary establishments. It 
was next made to minister to man’s convenience or 
impatience, by stemming the current, defying the 
breeze and outstripping the fleetest steed; and is 
even now beginning to relieve the slow plough- 
horse from his time-honored toil. The nels of 
written thought to a distance, by means of special 
couriers, long continued to be the very perfection 
of such communication. Next the establishment of 
public mails, by which regularity, speed, econom 
and general convenience were all attained, seeme 
to leave nothing further for the desires of man to 
accomplish. But, behold! the Magnetic Telegraph, 
at far less cost than the old courier system, and 
scarcely more expensive than the mail postage which 
many yet alive have paid, appears to annihilate both 
time and space, and to leave nothing further to be 
effected, in this department, even by the impatience 
of the most progressive in this rapid age. 


All these physical improvements, as such, and 
scores of others that might be named, were adopted 
almost as soon as announced. Their direct bearing 
upon individual comfort and prosperity, as well as 
on the welfare of society, was seen; and to see was 
to adopt. No public meetings were necessary ; no 
associations, except to profit by them, were formed ; 
no laborious and self-sacrificing organization usher- 
ed them into activity. They at once became gene- 
ral, for the simple and sufficient reason that each 
person saw that they were convenient or profitable 
to himself. Nor was there any danger either of over- 
doing them, or of forgetting some great end in their 
pursuit as means; because, the end being merely 
present prosperity and profit, each person would be, 
and always in such cases will be, certain to keep 
that end primarily and constantly in view, in their 
ado)\tion and use. 

Ox the other hand, how widely different is the 
history of the great moral reforms of the world!— 
Take Chiistianity, itself, as an example. After its 
miraculous advent and first wonderful dissemination, 
how slow has been its progress, and at what cost of 
martyred blood—of individual and associated effort 
—of freely poured out treasure! And—caused in a 
measure by the very slowness of its spread, as a great 
change in the moral condition of man—how lament- 
ably has the gaze of many of its advocates been low- 
ered down from the great end—* Peace on earth 
and good will to man”—to some imaginary best 
means for its speedy triumph—some fond human in- 
vention for its improvement! How inconsistent 
with the great and characteristically Christian new 
command—* that ye love one another”—were the 
Crusades and the Holy Wars, the ascetism and the 
seclusion of the middle ages; the dragonades and 
inquisitions, the blue laws and State creeds of more 
recent times; and even those statutory constraints 
of conscience, from a belief in the propriety and the 
Christianity of which, Christendom in the present 
century, is only now generally beginning to awaken! 

So of Philosophy, especially in its mental rela- 
tions. Wise men and profound have observed and 
analysed the workings of the human mind, and, so 
far as is possible by the mere light of reason, of the 
spirit that is within us. They have given us the 
results of their labors, and educed from them cer- 
tain principles and laws, the knowledge and observ- 
ance of which would greatly promote both our pre- 
sent comfort and our further progress ; yet how few 
profit thereby! Each, confident or careless of the 
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state of his own higher nature, displays little regard 
for that of his neighbor, or for its improvement.— 
Even common curiosity on the momentous subject, 
seems to be generally absent, except when it exhib- 
its itself and exposes its possessor, by the ready pa- 
tronage which the mountebank meets with, who ex- 
bibits his mesmerised dupes on the stage ; or, when 
it lends the ear of ready credulity to the monstrous 
assertion, that departed spirits may be disturbed and 
made subject to human passions, by the placing of 
the hand on a pine-wood table ! 

Education has no less shared the fate common to 
all moral improvement. That which each felt to be 
a want of others, but either not essential to, or be- 
yond the reach of himself, has therefore very gener- 
ally been neglected: or now, when it is at length 
admitted to be a world-want, the great object to be 
effected is less steadily kept in view, than some fa- 
vorite plan or means for its accomplishment ; nay, 
this latter point often so exclusively engages atten- 
tion, as not only to put out of view the great end it- 
self, but to substitute some fanciful theory for sub- 
stantial advancement and thus sadly and uselessly 
retard its final completion. 


Thus there would seem to be a very marked dif- 
ference between the progress of physical and moral 
reforms;—the one, almost instantaneous in its effect, 
and never loosing sight of the purpose to be ac- 
complished; the other, so tedious in production as 
frequently to dishearten its advocates into abandon- 
ment, if it do not wholly divert them from the true, 
to the pursuit of some other, object, prejudicial to 
its success. Yet whenever equally successful, a 
close examination of the final results of both kinds 
of improvement, will show them to be equally in ac- 
cordance with that great law of Providence which 
so frequently overrules man’s doings to ends which 
man regarded not, while in the active pursuit of his 
object. Thus, the physical comforts and facilities 
of a people—which in the lower sense of the term 
may be taken as the measure of their civilization— 
witl be generally found to keep pace in growth with, 
and to bein proportion to, their moral development, 
or their civilization in the higher cause. 
other hand, all sound moral reforms promote, as 
their inferior but no less certain effects, those ve 
physical improvements, in the hot pursuit of whic 
so many neglect the cultivation of their moral na- 
ture. Thus viewed, they who devote themselves to 
the enlargemeut of man’s nobler powers, possess a 
claim of the very strongest kind, not merely on the 
8 mpethy, but the actual assistance and support of 
the usy toilers in worldly affairs ; while, on his side, 
the philanthropist should learn to regard the very 
cent per cent pursuits of the latter as productive of 
other and greater benefits, than is perceived in the 
confined vision of their projectors. This view, also, 
should strengthen the patience of the lover of his 
kind, add assurance to his hope, and enable him to 
keep steadily in sight the great object to be ef. 
fected. 

The present purpose is not, however, to follow 
out these principles into all their minute details ; 
but to view the subject of education, and especially 
Common School education, in the light which they 
afford; and then, to caution those who are more im- 
mediately entrusted with its destinies, against cer- 
tain errors which begin to threaten its usefulness. 

What is the true object of that great attempt 
known as the Common School System of. Education, 
which now engages the attention of the world, and 
employs or soon must employ its best energies ? 


So on the} P 





Listening to its enthusiastic, its ultra friends, we 
might infer that its object is, for the first time in 
the history of the race, to establish a system of train- 
ing based on correct principles; that it is a new, 
and the only sound mode of instruction. Next, ask 
those amongst its earliest advocates, whose patience 
was not in proportion to their zeal, and who have 
therefore already fuinted by the way, what it is, and 
they will tell you that it is a system for the eleva- 
tion of the human family, most beautiful and seduc- 
tive on paper, but utterly impracticable in reality ; 
that they have tested it; but, that the project of 
entrusting to the ignorant the administration of a 
system for the education of the ignorant, must ever 
fail; and that the acquisition of knowledge, like 
that of wealth or position, must necessarily be left 
to individual exertion. Consult, finally, the oppo- 
nents of this system, and they will either say that it 
is a disguised plan to effect certain sectarian pur- 
poses, an unfair means of taxing the rich for the be- 
nefit of the poor, ora scheme fraught with danger to 
society, by unsettling all those distinctions which 
have so long and so beneficially existed, giving just 
enough knowledge to the great mass to render them 
discontented and unhappy in the position assigued 
to each by the wisdom of Providence. 


That all these classes exist among us there can 
be no doubt: and, therefore, the views of each de- 
mand respectful consideration. Of the ultra edu- 
cationists, to whose errors the latter part of this ad- 
dress will be especially devoted, nothing need now 
be said; and of the other two classes, those who 
once had, but now have lost, confidence in the sys- 
tem, demand most attention. 

Immediately after the passage of the Common 
School Law, a large body of citizens, with noble en- 
thusiasm, embraced the system, and for several years 
spared no effort and consequently made much pro- 
gress in its outward details. But, alas! it was ate- 
dious moral reform, and many fell off by the slow 
way. They expected it to mature with the rapidity 
of a physical improvement. ‘The farmer, who could 
improve his kind of corn or potatoes, his breed of 
oultry or swine, in a year or two, seemed to expect 
that the nature and condition of society would be 
revolutionized quite as rapidly: forgetting that in 
exact a to the use and nobility of the ve- 
getable, the animal, or the man, is the slowness of 
its arrival at perfection. The salad may be forced 
to full growth in a few weeks; the oak requires 
centuries. The porker reaches his hundreds of 
pounds in weight within the year; the elephant isa 
youth at twenty. And the human slave to his own 
passions, or the working machine in the hands of an- 
other, may be completed before he is in his teens ; 
while to master one’s self and knowledge is the work 
of a long life; and the mental and moral improve- 
ment of a whole people is a process whose slowness 
and difficulty are in exact proportion with the mag- 
nitude of the result to be achieved. 


But it was not farmers alone who took this erro. 
neous view of the task to be performed. The mis- 
take was made by members of all classes and pro- 
fessions. Even teachers themselves fell into it; many 
of them, forgetful of the importance and consequent 
slowness of the work entrusted to them, either aban- 
doned it, or have continued its pursuit with little 
confidence in the final success of the system. 

Though it is due to truth and the great cause involv- 
ed, to make this statement, truth also requires that 
due credit should be given for what has been done 
by these early friends of the system. Though disap- 
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pointed in their expectations from the Common, 
they are determined to have some system of Educa- 
tion. Accordingly, mainly emanating from them, 
we behold numerous Academies and Female Semi- 
naries in every county, supplying, as best they may, 
the needs of the people. With regard to these in- 
stitutions, it may be remarked, that while it is true 
that the Primary Common School can never supply 
the place of the Common High School, or the weil 
regulated Academy or Seminary, it is equally true 
that the Academy or Seminary cannot continue to 
be such in fact, and at the same time perform the 
functions of the Primary School. Hence it would, 
in all probability, be found, if the proper investiga- 
tion could be made, that very many of the so-called 
Academies and Seminaries, which have sprung into 
existence on legitimate common school ground, are 
such only in name; and that they never will attain 
or maintain theirtrue educational rank, till they and 
their friends so improve the primary common schools 
in their respective vicinities, that these shall become 
the preparatory institutions to the Common High 
Schools or to the Academies and Female Semina- 
ries, as the case may be. 


That this attempt is about being made, the pre- 
sent meeting and the general movement now in pro- 
gress on the subject of education, invite us strongly 
to hope. Ifso and if success crown the effort, then 
the assertion of the impracticability of the system 
will be practically disproved, dnd with it will also 
fall the specific arguments in favor of that assertion. 
That this attempt will, sooner or later, be success- 
ful, no one car doubt who either duly considers the 
nature and the wants of our social and political con- 
dition, or who has witnessed the full success of the 


experiment, in the numerous places where it has 


been fairly tested. It will then also be discovered 
that the deposit of the chief powers of the common 
system in the hands of Directors, who are the re- 
presentatives of the parents, instead of being the un- 
wise appointment of the ignorant to regulate the 
schools, is not only at present its very best and most 
conservative feature, but must ultimately compel the 
improvement and elevation of that very class of offi- 
cers. Not only will necessitysoon produce fitness, in 
cordance with the large developing powers of our 
free institutions, but the ever’ gracual and certain 
operation of the system itself, will be to furnish fit 
Directors. In the meantime, till these slow but sure 
causes shall produce this effect, the obligation upon 
those who now do possess the requisite degree of 
knowledge to aid and advise them, is but the more 
imperative ; and upon none doesthis obligation more 
strongly rest than upon all professors and teachers 
in the more advanced institutions. It will then be 
found, further, that though the State possesses no 
right to impart knowledge asthe mere means of ac- 
quiring wealth or position, yet, that the performance 
of the duty to educate has, at the same time actual- 
ly diminished crime, and,thus discharged the best 
function of good government. No one will ther 
doubt the axiom that, just as surely as the State may 
require the citizen to discharge certain public da- 
ties, just so surely may it require and enable him to 
be properly qualified therefor. 


As to the ideas avowed or entertained by the di- 
rect opponents of the common system, it need only 
be said :—that the charge of sectarian design comes 
from those who have not comprehended the true na- 
ture and the legitimate workings of the common sys- 
tem, in its relation to religious institutions; that 
the state possesses the same right to tax for relief 





from the impediment of ignorance that she does from 
that of speech, or sight, or reason, or health ; that it 
is better for the rich man to pay a portion of his 
wealth to the school-master to train a peaceful and 
intelligent community in the love of order and the 
respect for property, than to pay a standing army to 
guard the whole of it against the summary “ might 
become right” of excited and ignorant agrarianism ; 
and finally, that like our first parents, the know- 
ledge of good and evil is set before us, the one or 
the other, in this free land, being sure to be imbibed 
to their full extent by all. Cheap and unsound pub- 
lications and empirical lectures in all the sciences, 
infest the land in every direction; and the most 
startling theories in morals and government are 
boldly broached. It is the flood of this miscalled 
knowledgo, not sound education, that threatens to 
disrupt the deep foundation of society, and unsettle 
all its parts. Sound knowledg not only never pro- 
duced such results, but it is in the general dissemi- 
nation of that kind of knowledge, accompanied by 
the blessing of God upon its outpouring, that the 
only sure antidote is to be found. 

It now only remains to examine, whether they are 
right who seem to claim that the general education- 
al movement which now agitates the world, has pro- 
duced or will produce some new and perfect system 
of mental and moral training, such qs the world nev- 
er before knew, and which shall effect some great 
change in the condition of mankind, which, if not 

erfection itself, will be a near approach to it ?— 
Ihe very statement of the question, in this form, 
would seem to dispose of it, as inconsistent with 
God's design in placing man in this probationary 
state, and with man’s duties and relative condition 
in that state. But, on the lower ground, is the as- 
sumption that there has heretofore been a total ab- 
sence of sound, useful education, sustained by the 
facts? ‘The world has, in every age of it, been gra- 
ced and benefitted by sound thorough scholars, deep 
and broad thinkers, and original minds, cultivated 
to the fullest extent of their powers. Yet these 
men must have been elucated. The world har, also, 
generally had its celebrated schools and scholastic 
institutions, both of great local usefulness and of 
extended reputation. The acquisition of this repute 
and the power to send forth these men must have 
been based on some system of instruction of solid 
merit. It will not, thereforeyeither subserve the 
cause of truth or the interests of education, to shut 
our eyes to these facts, or to assume for the present 
attempt at improvement, either that which is impos- 
sible in the way of perfection, or that which is equal- 
ly unjust to the past and impracticable in the future. 

Two points are admitted tothe fullest extent that 
can be desired by the most ardent educational re- 
former. One is, that up to the commencement of 
the present common school era, schools had not been 
sufficiently numerous nor open ; the other that the 
larger portion of the schools have not deserved and 
scarcely yet deserve the name of schools at all— 
But, instead of conceding the argument by these 
admissions, we really only arrive at the true object 
ofthe establishment of the common school system ; 
which is, not the introduction of some panacean 
novelty either in training or science, but simply, 
the increase of the number of good schools, so that every 
child shall have the opportunity of acquiring that de- 
gree of knowledge which is suitable to tts age and con- 
dition. ‘This and no other is the great object of the 
system ; taking it, at the same time, for granted, 
that there have heretofore been and yet are some 
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good schools and good teachers; that the number 
of both may readily be increased ; and that society 
will be vastly improved by the extension of their 
influence over every one of the members of the ri- 
sing generation and of all future generations. 

The common system is no piece of charlatanism 
which promises impossibilities, or undertakes the 
canta of the inherent imperfections of humau na- 
ture ; but a plain common sense plan, for the exten- 
sion of the best existing modes of instruction, to ev- 
ery member of society, so thateach may be prepared 
to perform his proper duties in life with propriety, 
to bear the necessary trials and privations of his 
position with manly fortitude, and to enjoy its ad- 
vantages and blessings to their utmost proper ex- 
tent. It does not propose to elevate the whole body 
of the community high above the standard hereto- 
fore reached by the most distinguished of its mem- 
bers ; but it does design to present, to every mem- 
ber, the opportunity of raising himself in the moral 
and mental scale, from the lowest to the highest at- 
tainable rank, and thus to improve and elevate the 
whole mass. 

Yet there are those—and they are by no means 
confined to the teachers and advocates of the com- 
mon system, whose sentiments and modes of instruc- 
tion fully justify the supposition that they believe 
in and hope to effect that perfect state of society, 
never yet chronicled, except in the history of Uto- 
pia. The extremes at which they are now to be con- 
sidered. 

Prominent among their practices are those of 
oa a nothing to the mind of the child beyond 

is immediate power of comprehension; of asking 
his faith in nothing that he does not know; and of 
requiring obedience to nothing which has not re- 
ceived his own full assent. Now, to say nothing of 
the obvious absurdity, that such training and treat. 
ment, if applied to the infant, would leave it in hope- 
less fatuity, this system is essentially, though not 
avowedly, based on the assumptions that the human 
mind is capable of comprehending everything in the 
whole nature, creation and providence of the Deity ; 
that belief is never given by the adult without pos- 
itive knowledge; and that obedience may rightfully 
only accompany full consent, 

Let it not be supposed that in denouncing this 
course of training, any design is entertained of ad- 
vocating mere authoritative instruction, without ex- 
planation by the teacher and as much of comprehen- 
sion as is possible by the pupil; or, to enforce the 
propriety of exacting obedience and belief without 
assent, except in cases admitting of no other course, 
consistently with order and progress. But it is dis- 
tinetly asserted that the system which recognizes 
the capacity of the pupil to comprehend everything, 
and his right in all cases to consent before he obeys, 
and have full positive evidence before he believes, is 
equally injurious to the parental and filial relations, 
dangerous to the peace of society, and destructive 
of all religious faith. 

Daily does the parent find himself unable to an- 
swer satisfactorily the puzzling questions of the child 
for want of power on the child’s part to comprehend 
the answers to his own questions; and almost bour- 
ly do the circumstances of the family and the neces- 
sities of domestic affairs force him to exact obedi- 
ence, contrary not merely to the desires, but often 
to the views of propriety, of the child. Yet these 
constraints are amongst the best portions of the 
child’s education. They teach him that degree of 
distrust in himself, and confer that habit of self- 
control, which are so valuable and protective in 





life ;—-while the contrary course not only forms him 
into the impertinent and disobedient child, but in 
after life, makes him the unhappy and fretful slave of 
all those little circumstances, to which he has thus 
lost the desirable power of cheerful submission. 


But it is to the citizen of a free land that confi- 
dence in others, and obedience against consent or 
desire, are, more than under any other form of Goy- 
ernment, indispensably requisite. Under a despot- 
ism, where force is the governing power, it may be 
a merit, at least in the eyes of patriotism, to foster 
the habit of investigating and comprehending eve- 
ry act of authority, coupled with the spirit of resis- 
tance. Here, itis altogether different. The right 
to comprehend fully and to investigate publicly is, 
of course, no where else more necessary or more 
fully exercised. But, it is a right to comprehend 
for the purpose of obedience, and to investigate not 
for resistance but for future peaceful improvement. 
The supremacy of the law and the submission of 
the minority to the majority, even though the law 
be for the present distasteful, and the acts of the 
majority unpleasant, are the very sheet anchors of 
our p I tical safety. We have no standing armies 
to enforce obedience; and when the laws lose the 
unhesitating confidence and support of the people, 
our free institutions will have nearly reached their 
termination. Yet, no course could have a more ef- 
fectual tendency to produce this lamentable result, 
than that which would lead the youth of the land 
to contemn all authoritative teaching, and to do only 
that which seemeth good in their own eyes. 


In his relation to Eternity, will the youth thus 
trained be especially found to occupy a most lamen- 
table condition, Where the power of belief, with- 
out actual and positive knowledge, does not exist, 
and where the wholesome habit of self-control is ab- 
sent, how can there be that faith, which is “ the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
unseen;”—or whence can proceed that ready unhesi- 
tating obedience which is among its best fruits ?— 
Nothing short of the unlimited power of God could 
save a people thus generally educated from general 
infidelity. 

In these respects, the true course for the teacher, 
1s, while he never unnecessarily taxes the child’s cred- 
ulity with assertions beyond its comprehension, nor 
requires obedience to unreasonable rules, always, 
when the occasion faiily presents itself, either to 
state the pupil’s inability to comprehend or to ad- 
mit his own to explain; and, in the case of prop- 
er authority, to exact implicit obedience whether 
palatable to the pupil ornot. No other system can 
maintain the usefulness of the school, sustain the 
true character of the teacher, or send forth pupils 
fitted to perform their social, their public, or their 
religious duties. While, upon a foundation thus 
laid, others, whose duty it is, may complete the glo- 
rious superstrpcture of a God-fearing nation,—di- 
versified, it is true, by a variety of forms, but a di- 
versity, which, since God permits, man may not pro- 
hibit. 

Another practice, scarcely lessinjurious, is that of 
attempting to render all the exercises of the school- 
room delightful to the pupil, and of avoiding every 
thing that savors of the irksomeness of labor. This 
is the system which is mighty in reasons against 
memorizing tasks, committing definitions, and being 
cramped by the arbitrary words of the rule, as it is 
found in the text-book. In their stead it only re- 
quires, what is called, the substance of the lesson to 
be studied ; forgetful that while the youthful mem- 
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ory of words is the earliest matured and the most 
powerful faculty of the youthful mind, and the one 
apparently designed to garner up its first stock of 
knowledge, the powers of discrimination and gener- 
alization—of analysis and synthesis—are the weak- 
est, and those on which least reliance can be placed 
in early youth. Hence, it so often happens that the 
pupil who has read, and, with the readiness of his 
young powers, comprehended, as he thought, the 
substance of the lesson, does not, when he comes 
to recite, retain even the shadow ; while the plod- 
ding memorizer at least possesses the words, into 
which the explanations of the judicious teacher may 
readily infuse the life of comprehension and thought. 
So, on the same principle, it may be well question- 
ed, whether the mere guessing definer or the fabri- 
cator of his own rule to do that which he can hard- 
ly accomplish with the aid of both teacher and text- 
book, will ever make an exact reasoner or a reliable 
man of business. There has been heretofore, it is 
admitted, too much stress placed on the memorizing 
system of instruction, by which the mind was 
cramped and all self-reliance destroyed. But sure- 
ly there must be a safe medium between this and 
the opposite extreme, which, while it will sufficient- 
ly accustom the mind to needful labor, will also per- 
mit full scope to all its analytical and constructive 

owers; and thus send forth the scholar, not only 
inured to that labor which is the lot of all, but ca- 
pable of rendering his labor effective and produc 
tive, by the guidance of a well disciplined intellect. 
To use the words of one who, though but a novelist, 
was a master in the science of human nature : “ The 
opportunity of acquiring habits of firm and incum- 
bent application, of gaining the art of controlling, 
directing and concentrating the powers of mind for 
earnest investigation—is an art far more essential 
than even that learning which is the primary object 
of study.” And, it may be added, disastrous would 
be the fruit of any system of instruction which ex- 
cludes or even undervalues this chief object of youth- 
ful training. No thinking person needs to have por- 
trayed to him the condition or fate of a nation thus 
taught. Far different was the rugged schooling of 
the great men of our own country, and of the great 
nations of other times. 

The other and the Jast prominent error, which 
will now be named, in the practice of those who 
eschew all old systems, is one which naturally grows 
out of those just described. When pupils are only 
required to dea! with those things which they can 
easily and fully comprehend, to believe but what 
they know, do what they like, and have their whole 
school-life converted into a pleasant pastime, the 
natural consequence wil be, that they will pass over 
the rudiments with astonishing rapidity, and be 
launched into the higher branches, before they have 
well ceased lisping, or acquired powers of utterance 
to pronounce, much less of mind to comprehend, the 
long words of the sciences, This forcing process— 
thic tendency to precocity—is one of the crying 
evils in modern education, be it in Common School, 
Academy or College ;—and wherever it prevails, no 
solid improvement can take place. It only needs 
this superficial addition of the ologies and the ono- 
mies, to the self-confidence of the one school and the 
self-pleasing of the other, to equip as valueless a 
class of graduates as ever disgraced any system. 

What then is to be done? Fortunately, the an- 
swer is plain, and the remedy, if desired, easy. Let 
those whe still adhere to the good old modes, and 
to the rudimental branches, still do so ; but let them 





also adopt as many of the real improvements of the 
new school in methods of teaching—and they are 
admitted to be numerous and valuable—as they can, 
consistently with the great object of rudimental 
thoroughness, which shoald never be lost sight of. 
On the other hand, let those who have, for a time, 
wandered off, return to severe laborious rudimental 
thoroughness, bringing with them all the discoveries 
and improvements they have made or met with, in 
the means of effecting it. Let one party not reject 
a method merely because it is old,nor the other adopt 
one only for the sake of its novelty; but let both 
“hold fast to that whichis good.” Thus a common 
and safe medium may be attained. On the one 
hand, the extreme of mechanical formalism, and of 
the cultivation of the mere memory, will be escaped ; 
and on the other, that of superficial instruction, 
vague knowledge and unreliable habits, will be 
avoided. The mere means of educating will again 
be reduced to their proper relative importance, and 
the great end—that of the symmetrical development 
of all the mental powers, and the formation of regu- 
lar habits of application and study—will be made, 
as they are, the prominent points. 

A child thus taught will make a youth of promise 
and an adult of usefulness. What he studies will 
not only be comprehended at the time, but durably 
possessed. Every step will be a valuable advance 
towards something more valuable. Each stone laid 
in this solid structure, will raise so much higher the 
noble edifice ; till, finally, it towers on safe founda- 
tion, compacted with thesure cement of sound prin- 
ciples, and bright with the polish of right habits, 
into the character of the EDUCATED MAN. 

A distinguished Pennsylvanian, now again abroad, 
related the following incident: At a levee in St. 
Petersburg he was asked for some information rela- 
tive to the Falls of Niagara, which could only be 
given by one who had visited the mighty cataract. 
He had never done so, and felt peculiar annoyance 
in being compelled to make the admission. How- 
ever, he took the earliest opportunity, after his re- 
turn to America, to repair this omission in his na- 
tional education. 

So it is in teaching. The system which neglects, 
or even undervalues orthography, or arithmetic, or 
even Home Geography, for Declamation or Ancient 
Geography or General history, is only a preparation 
for continual failures and embarrassments in life ; 
and for the discovery, when it is too late, that the 
vast treasures that were near and necessary to us, 
have been bartered away for that which does not 
even ornament us, because our other acquirements 
are not in keeping with its standard. It is also an 
injury inflicted upon science itself, by those who 
profess to be its friends. For, the ignorant and un- 
thinking will thus be taught to despise all learning, 
and to oppose stronger obstacles to its extension. 

Let us, then, Teachers and friends of Education, 
so order our plans and direct our efforts for the im- 
provement of the schools, with abiding confidence 
in the final success of this great effort, that the 
knowledge conferred, whether extensive or limited, 
may be thorough and sound, so far as it goes; that 
the habits contracted during its acquisition may be 
desirable and safe; and, that the moral character 
imparted may be pure and rightly prepared for in- 
struction in that higher department of knowledge, 
which it is the province of others to confer: convinced 
that by this course alone we shall be enabled to dis- 
charge our duty te the Pupil, to the Country, and 
to Futurity. 
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